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Cotton Estimate 
Further Reduces 
Crop Expectation 


Prospective Production Cal- 
culated at 56.1 Per Cent 


of Ten-Year 
Average. 


Total Yield Forecasts 
At 12,692,000 Bales 


Damage Done by Boll Weevil 
Declared to Be Principle 
Factor in Progressive 
Destruction. 


Cotton prospects continued to decline 
in August. The estimate of probable 
production is 12,692,000 bales, five and 
a quarter million bales less than in 1926, 
and also less than in any year since 
1923, according to the cotton report as 
of September 1, which was issued Sep- 
tember 8 of the crop reporting board, 
Department of Agriculture. 

The condition of the crop, September 
1, was estimated at 56.1 per cent of nor- 
mal, lower than the average for the past 
10 years. 

Ginnings to September 1 of the 1927 
crop amounted to 1,540,025 running bales 
as compared with 696,556 for 1926, and 
1,886,399 for 1925, the report on cotton 
ginnings of the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, issved with 
the condition report, indicates. 

Consolidated Cotton Report. 

The full text of the consolidated cot- 
ton report follows: 

“Ginnings to September 1, 1,540,025 
running bales; indicated total produc- 
tion, 12,692,000 bales, 500 pounds gross; 
condition September 1, 56.1 per cent of 
normal; indicated abandonment, 4.8 per 
cent; indicated area left for harvest, 
40,626,000 acres; indicated yield of lint 
cotton, 149.3 pounds per acre for harvest. 

“Bureau of the Census: Census report 
shows 1,540,025 runinng bales (counting 
round as half bales) ginned from the 
crop of 1927 prior to September 1, com- 
pared with 696,556 for 1926 and 1,886,- 
399 for 1925. 

“Department of Agriculture: An esti- 
mated condition of 56.1 per cent of nor- 
mal on September 1, an indicated United 
States production of 12,692,000 bales 
(500 pounds gross weight), abandon- 
ment for the season of 4.8 per cent, and 
indicated area left for harvest of 40,- 
626,000 acres, are shown by the Crop 
Reporting Board of the Department of 
Agriculture.” 

The full text of the cotton report as 
of September 1 as issued by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, follows: 

A United States cotton crop of 12,- 
692,000 bales (500-pounds gross weight) 
in 1927 is indicated by the September 
1 condition of 56.1 per cent of normal 
estimated by the Crop Reporting Board 
of the Department of Agriculture. This 
report is based upon data from crop 
correspondents, field statisticians, and 
cooperating State Boards (or Depart- 
ments) of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Colleges. 

On the basis of September 1 reports 
of abandonment after July J, the pre- 
liminary estimate of abandonment for 
the season is placed at 2,057,000 acres, 
or 4.8 per cent of the 42,683,000 acres 
in cultivation in the United States on 
July 1. This would leave for harvest 
this season a total of 40,626,000 acres. 
Upon that acreage the crop of 12,692,000 
bales indicated by the September 1 con- 
dition would approximate a yield of 
149.3 pounds of lint cotton per acre. 

The final outturn of the crop will de- 
pend upon whether the various influ- 
ences affecting the crop during the re- 
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Gangplank Accidents 


Covered by Insurance 


Employe’s Compensation Con. | 


sidered Valid Until Shore 


Is Reached. 


Employes engaged in maritime em- 
ployment on a vessel are covered by the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act when leaving the 
vessel until they are entirely free from 
a gang plank extending from the vessel 
to a pier, it is held by the United States 
Employes’ Compensation Commission, in 
a ruling determining the jurisdiction of 
its deputy commissioners in cases oc- 
turring upon gang planks extending 
from a pier to a vessel engaged in com- 
merce and navigation. The Commission 
also holds, on the other hand, that em- 
ployes going aboard the vessel by means 
ef a gang plank to engage in maritime 
employment are covered by the act only 
after they reach the vessel. 

The ruling in full text follows: 

The question submitted is the jurisdic- 
sion of a deputy commissioner of the 
United States Employes’ Compensation 
Sommission in cases of accidents occur- 
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Wholesale Prices of Com 
In 1926 Double Those of 1913) 


Bureau of Labor Statistics States That Larg- 
est Increase Was in Fuels. 


The wholesale prices of all commodi- 


ties in the United States increased on an } ites 
| June 


average of 51 per cent in 1926, over 
1913, according to a statement on whole- 
sale prices from 1890 to 1926 made pub- 
lic on September 8 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the 
Labor. 

Among the various 


Department of | 


highest price increase was that of fuels, | 


which showed a rise of 
between 1913 and 1926, 


79.9 per cent 
while 


crease of clothing, building and furnish- | 


ing materials followed next in order. 

The full text of the Bureau’s statement 
follows: 

The general trend of wholesale prices 
was downward in 1926. From January 
to December the Bureau’s weighted in- 
dex number, including 404 commodities 
or price series, declined 6 per cent. Farm 
products in particular showed large de- 
creases. Grains fell over 18 per cent 


from January to November, and although | 
a slight recovery took place in December | 


the end of the year found prices consid- 


erably below those of the beginning. | 


Grain prices in 1926 averaged about 14 
per cent lower than in 1925. Cattle 
prices declined in the early months of 
the year, reacted to some extent in June, 
but declined to new low levels in August. 
Somewhat higher prices prevailed dur- 


Basis of Agreement 
On Discount Problem 
Sought in Survey 


Department of Commerce 
Hopes to Effect Under- 
standing Among Ameri- 

can Business Men. 


At the request of American business 
interests, the Domestic Commerce Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce 
has undertaken a survey by which it is 
hoped to arrive at a better understand- 
ing between American buyers and sel- 
lers relative to the. question whether 
discounts on bills for which cash is paid 
should be deducted before or after the 
freight allowance has been taken. 

Announcement was made by the Do- 
mestic Commerce Division in a state- 


ment September 8 to the effect that it | 


has initiated the first steps in a program 


| with which it is hoped to find a basis 


of agreement among business men. The 
purpose of its study was stated as fol- 
lows: 


When the buyer pays freight charges 


allowed him by the seller, should a dis- 
count allowed for cash be deducted from 
an invoice befere or after the freight 
allowance has been taken? The an- 
swer to this question is by no means 
unanimously agreed to among the busi- 
ness men of this country, a situation 
which results in uncertainty and con- 
fusion, to say nothing of loss of money, 
time and good will. 

Recently at the urgent request of busi- 
ness interests the Department of Com- 
merce through its Domestic Commerce 
Division, initiated the first steps in a 
program which it is hoped may bring 
about a better understanding of this 
practice among American buyers and 
sellers. A letter was sent to 554 trade 
associations, representing manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers, retailers and other busi- 
ness executive associations. The ap- 
parent confusion that exists was pointed 
out and the question was asked as to 
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a | Cotton, hides, tobacco, 
commodities the | 


. |©Timothy hay varied but 
the in- | 


the rest of the year. Hog prices 

erratic, rising to high levels in 

and subsiding thereafter. Prices 
of sheep and lambs also varied widely 
during the year, the average being well 
below that of 1925. Compared with 1913 
prices, cattle in 1926 were relatively 
much lower than ‘either hogs or sheep. 
and wool aver- 
aged considerably lower than in the 
year before, while potatoes were higher. 
little in price 
from the preceding year, but alfalfa and 
clover hay showed increases. All farm 
products, considered in the aggregate, 


ing 


| were about 10 per cent lower than in 











1925. 


Among food products there were 


; marked variations during the year in the 


prices of fresh and cured meats, butter, 
eggs, coffee, flour, fruits, lard, and 
sugar. Prices in this group averaged 


| about 3 per cent lower than in 1925. 


Clothing materials showed considerable 
declines from prices of the preceding 
year, cotton goods in particular being 
much cheaper. 

Prices of anthracite coal, owing to 
the strike, were available for only. 10 
months of the year. These showed a 
small decline from March to June and 
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Use of Tuning Fork 
As Time Piece Studied 


Use of the old-fashioned tuning fork 
as a timepiece, a problem with which 
has interested scientists for many years, 
is being studied by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards along advanced lines, Paul R. Wey], 
physicist of the Bureau, stated Septem- 
ber 8 in a report on the progress of the 
investigation. 

The studies will be, Mr. Weyl says, to 
ascertain the effect of amplitude upon 
frequency with forks of a large number 
of materials, “in the hope of finding 
some substance which will meet the very 
severe requirements of a tuning fork to 
be used as a timepiece over moderately 


| short intervals of time.’’ 


_ The full text of the report will 
be published in the issae of Septem- 
ber 10. 


Beam of Light Used 
For Radio Antenna 


Application Is Filed to Erect 
Transmitter Embodying 
New Principle. 


Application for a construction permit 
for the erection of a special radio trans- 
mitter which will use a beamrof light as 
the antenna in the broadcasting of radio 
programs has been made to the Federal 
Radio Commission, it ‘was announced 
orally on September 8. No description 
of the apparatus was furnished, except 
that the equipment to be used was to be 
furnished by the Army Signal Corps. 

The application, according to records 
of the Radio Division of the Department 
of Commerce, stated that public ex- 
periments with talent furnished by 
broadcasting stations during the forth- 
coming Radio Show at New York were 
to be staged. The transmitting set is to 
be mounted on an Army truck and is to 
use a searchlight to furnish the beam. 

The application asks for a permit to 
operate during the hours of 8 to 11 p. 
m. daily from September 14 to 16, The 
call letters 2XAY are requested, and it 
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Federal and Private Agencies Aid Seismic 
Studies of Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Earthquake Investigations in United States Reviewed 
Before International Congress in Czechoslovakia. 


Seismological investigations in the 
United States from January 1, 1925, to 
June 30, 1927, have been surveyed in a 
report just made to the triannual meet- 
ing of the International Geodetic and 
Geophysical Union, in session at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, by W. H. Heck, Chief 
of the Division of Terrestrial Magnetism 
and Seismology, Coast Survey. Applica- 
tion of seismological science to practical 
problems, such as designs of structures to 
withstand earthquakes, in locating oil- 
bearing strata, and similar matters, was 
discussed in the report. 

The review of the Work by Mr. Heck 
follows in full text: 

In 1925 seismological investigation by 
the Government was transferred from 
the Weather Bureau to the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Among the reasons 
leading to this transfer were: 

Operation of seismographs by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey at its mag- 
netic observatories for more than 20 
years as an adjunct to magnetic work; 

Special geodetic survey during recent 
years in regions subject to earthquakes 
to study crustal creep; 

Practice of studying tidal records for 


Vd 3183 


| 
| 
| 


evidences of seismic sea waves; 

Accurate hydrographic — surveys of 
coastal watcrs, which make it easy to 
determine with accuracy submarine 
changes accompanying earthquakes. 

Cooperation Encouraged. 

In taking up this work the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey realized that it was 
neither practicable nor desirable for the 
Government to undertake a very large 
part of the great amount of work to be 
accomplished. The survey has made 
special efforts to establish cooperation 
with other organizations and the encour- 
agement by advice and assistance of 
small institutions desiring to enter the 
field but not fully able to function with- 
out such assistance. 

A valuable contribution to seismology 
in the United States is that of the Jesuit 
Seismological Association, organized in 
1925 under the direction of Rev. James 
B. Macelwane, S. J., head of the depart- 
ment of geophysics, St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo. The association’s work 
includes the coordination of the Work of 
11 stations, with a definite program of 
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oddities | Historic Moreuments 


Of France Popular 


Fees Collected Form Greater 
Part of Receipts of Gal- 
leries and Museums. 


French museum and art gallery admis- 
sion fees totaled 4,816,617 francs in 1926, 
with historical monuments supplying 
more than half the receipts, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been advised by 
its Paris representative. The collections, 
authorized in 1922, continue to mount 
upward. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Paid admissions to F'rench State mu- 
seums and art galleries amounted to 
4,816,617 francs for 1926, continuing the 
increase since 1922 when collection was 
first authorized. 

Admission to histozxical monuments 
made the greater part of receipts, total- 
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Judgments Rendered 


For Russia Against 


Lehigh Valley Road 


Payment Ordered for Loss of 
Explosives While in Tran- 


sit and In Roads ~™ 
Possession, 





The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit has affirmed the decision 
of the District Court for the Southern 
District of New York — which rendered 
judgments for Russia in two cases 
brought against the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Company. 

The first action was brought for a 
breach of a contract of carriage and the 
second action was one to recover dam- 
ages for negligence due to a fire, result- 
ing in the destruction of the plaintiff’s 
property. 

The court held that the privilege to 
maintain the actions became the prop- 
erty of the State of Russia on July 30, 
1916. The government at that time was 
the Russian Imperial Government. On 
July 5, 1917, the provisional Russian 
Government was recognized as the suc- 
cessor to the Russian Imperial Govern- 
ment. The Soviet government, the suc- 
cessor to the provisional government, has 
not been recognized by the United States, 

Suits Filed ime 1918. 

The suits were begun July 23, 1918, by 
the representative of the provisional gov- 
ernment. After his retirement the prop- 
erty of that governmemt was considered 
by the Department of State to vest in 
the financial attache Of the provisional 
government. The court held that the 
financial attache was emtitled to continue 
the actions. 

In reaching this corelusion the court 
pointed out that the foreign relations 
of the United States are committed by 
the Constitution to the executive and leg- 
islative departments of the Government, 
and that what is done by these depart- 
ments is not subject to judicial inquiry 
or decision. 

“State Is Perpetual.” 

“*The suit did not abate by the change 
in the form of government in Russia,” 
the court states; “the State is perpetual, 
and survives the form of its govern- 
ment.” The opinion continues: “The 
recognized government may carry on the 
suit at least until the mew government 
becomes accredited here by recognition.” 

“The argument that the plaintiff in 
error may at some future time, if the 
Soviet regime is reeogmized by our gov- 
ernment, be compelled to pay again what 
it is obliged to pay now, is fallacious.” 

Both Judgments Recovered. 

In the first action the State of Russia 
recovered a judgment against the rail- 
road company for loss of explosives and 
ammunition while in’ transit from the 
United States to Russia and while in the 
possession of the railroad as carrier in 
its freight yards at Jersey City, N. J. 
The loss was due to a fire and explosion 
occurring July 30,1916. It was admitted 


-— 
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Chicago Seeks 


Water Diversion 
- Without Meters 


Petitions Department of War 
to Modify Permit Cover- 
ing Supply From 
Lake Michigan. 


Problem Re ferred 


To Engineers’ Corps 


Public Health Service Recom- 
mends Steps to Abate 
Water Poll uation by In- 

dustrial Wastes, 


The Department of War announced in 
a Satement September 8 that it had 
received a petition from the City of Chi- 
cago requesting modification of Condi- 
tion 8 of the existing permit requesting 
ivisions of water from Lake Michigan, 
relating to the metering of water serv- 
ice, and that the~ communication has 
been referred to the Corps of Engineers 
**for careful consideration” before reeom- 
moendation will be made, 

In connection with the receipt of the 
petition which requests modification of 
Condition 8 so as to permit the city to 
substitute for the meterization program 
other methods of reducing water waste, 
the Department poimted out that the 
Secretary of War om March 3, 1925, had 
authorized an annual average diversion 
of 8,500 cubic feet per second from Lake 
Michigan under certain conditions. 


Committee Sees Chief Engineer. 


A committee of sewenteen, represent- 
img the Chicago City Council was in con- 
ference with the Chief of Army Engi- 
meers, Major General Edgar Jadwin on 
September 8, in connection with ques 
tion of diverting water from Lake Michi- 
gan under a Department of War permit, 
it was announced orally at the Depart- 
ment. 

The Chicago Committee was made up 
of John S. Clark, Chairman, James B. 
Bowles, B. A. Cronson, George M. May- 
pole, J. B. Andersom, Oscar F. Nelson, 
Jacob M. Arvey, T. F. Moran, Max 
Adamowski, Dorsey JR. Crowe, Edward 
J. Kaindl, William BR. O'Toole, Joseph 
Higgins Smith, all saidermen; Capt. F-. 
Hi. Cenfield, Secretary ; Arthur X. Elrod, 
Assistant Secretary; State Senator 
Thomas J. Courtney, and H. A. Biosset, 
special attorney. 

In accordance with Condition 8 the 
city of Chicago passed an ordinance 
which adopted a program for metering 
its water service, which it now seeks to 
have modified. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

A petition has beem submitted by the 
City of Chicago to the War Depart- 
ment requesting modification of Con- 
ition 8 of the existing permit author- 
izing diversions from Lake Michigan. 

“This communication has been referred 
by the Chief of Engineers to the Dis- 
trict Engineer, Chicago, for study and 
report. The Secretary of War on March 
=3, 1925, authorized an annual average 
diversion of 2,500 cubic feet per second 
from Lake Michigan through the channel 
of the Sanitary District under certain 
condition. Complyimg with Condition 8 
of this permit, the City of Chicago 
Passed an ordinance which adopted a 
Program for meterimg its water service. 

“The City of Chicago now through 
the Commissioner of Public Works is 
seeking authorizatiom ‘from the War De- 
partment to substitute for the meteriza- 
tion program, other methods of reducing 
“water waste. This petition is being given 
careful consideration by the Corps of 
Eengineers before recommendation 
made to the Secretary of War.” 

At the same time the United States 
Public Health Service recommended ac- 


is 
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Uses of Comapass 
Are om Increase 


INever Superseded Since Days 
of Columbus 3 Important in 
Aerial Navigation. 


The importance of considering the 
compass as essential to the aerial navi- 
gator as well as to the mariner is de- 
scribed in a statemaent just issued by 
Daniel L. Hazard, Assistant Chief, Di- 
vision of Terrestial Magiletism, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. Magnetic com- 
Passes have never been superseded by 
more modern contriwances, the state- 
ment says, and remain the guide of 
mavigators today as they did in the age 
of Columbus, Cabot and Maglellan. 

The full text of Mr. Hayard’s state- 
ment is as follows: 

Before the discovery of the directive 
property of the loadstone and the in- 
vention of the compass the traveler on 
land or at sea had to determine his di- 
recction of travel from known landmarks 
or the heavenly bodies; when they were 
mot visible he was at a loss to know 
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Philip pine Fishes 
Nearly All Edible 


Any fish that can be seen by 
naked eye furnishes food in the 
Philippine Islands, according to the 
American Trade Commissioner at 
Manila, O. M. Butler. In a report 
to the Department of Commerce 
Mr. Butler says that bango, not un- 
like the sardine, is the most impor- 
tant food fish in the Islands. 

The full text of Mr. 
port follows: 

The bango, closely related to the 
sardine and found throughout the 
entire archipelago, are well-flavored 
fish, resembling: in taste the Amer= 
ican shad, but filled with fine bones. 
They are particularly adapted to 
pond culture, ‘which, when well- 
conducted, is a very profitable in- 
dustry and will undoubtedly be de- 
developed more extensively in the 
future At pxesent it is estimated 
that the fishponmds in the vicinity of 
Manila represent an investment of 
more than $22,000,000 and produce 
fish to the walwue of $2,000,000 
$3,000,000 annually. 

There are approximately 2,000 
species of fish in Philippine waters. 
The dalag, which is like the Amer- 
ican catfish, is abundant in irrigated 
rice paddies, wivers and lakes, but 
its canabilistic tendencies, makes its 
cultivation un profitable. 


Florida’s Wood Oil 
Better ‘Than Product 
Imported From China 


3utler’s re- 


or 


Department of Commerce 


States Doxanestic Article Is 
Clearer amd Lighter Than 
That of Orient. 


Experiments #m Florida in growing 
tung tree producing Chinese wood 
used extensively in varnishes may 
sult in ysuperior grade of oil than 
imported commodity, the Chemicals Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce 
announced orally on September 8. 

The statememt was made in connec- 
tion with reports on August shipments 
of Chinese oil re€eived from the Ameri- 
can Consul General at Hankow, Frank 
P. Lockhart. The shipments totaled 


5,340,720 pounds, all but about 1,000,- | 


000 pounds of which were destined for 
the United States. The export of the 
shipments of this commodity were ex- 
plained by the fact that there has been 
a curtailment of the supply on account 
of conditions im China. 

Use of China wood oil, it was stated, 


has radically curtailed the consumption | 


of certain other warnish gums and resins, 
for which the U mited States was largely 
dependent on foreign sources. It was 
described as a product of the tung tree 
which is indigemous to China, but experi- 
ments with which have been proceeding 
with some success in this country. It 
takes 10 years for the tree to develop 
so that its nuts can be compressed for 
the oil, it was stated. 
Florida’s first experimental of 


crop 


re- | 
the | 


‘Past Depression 
Responsible for — 
Bankrupt Farms: 


Increase im Failures No In- 
dex of Lack of Agricul- 
tural Recovery, Says 
Bureau of Economics. 


‘Financial Troubles 
Are Being Remedied 





Ten-Fold Advance in Over 20 
Years Brings Rate to 
Maxirmum of 1.22 
Per 1,000. 


Increase in farm bankruptcies im the 
three-year period ending in 1926 is the 
result of the agrricultural depression of 
1921-22 rather than indication that ag- 

| siculture as a whole has made no re- 
covery, the Department of Agriculture 

| has concluded as the result of farm fail- 

to 1926, 

| Farm bankruptcies for 1924-25-26 


| yeached a level of 1.22 per 1,000 farms. 
| Increase in the 1905-1926 period studied 


ures from 1905 


has been ten-fold. 
| Although the rise has been general for 
all sections of the United States, the 
| most marked increases have been re- 
| ported from the Northwestern States, 
according to a summary of the study 
| prepared by L. H. Bean, of the Division 
| of Statistical and Historical. Research, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. A 
decrease in the recent high rates of farm 
bankruptcies may be expected to take 
place if farm income continues to im- 
prove during the next few years as it 
has in the past five, Mr. Bean predicted. 
Past Conditions Responsible. 

The full text of the summary follows: 
Business failures are accepted _ evi- 
dences of the industrial and commercial 
conditions of the nation. In the past, 
i business failures have been relatively few 
in years of general prosperity and elas. 
tively numerous in years of depression. 
Similarly, one of the indications of the 
; financial condition of agriculture is the 
number of bankruptcies among farmers, “ 
A few of the outstanding facts are pre- 
sented herewith concerning the recent 
| changes in farm, bankruptcies in rela- 
tion to the present agricultural situation. 
The number of farmers who normally 
resort to bankruptcy courts is small and 
even in times of financial stress more 
farmers lose their farms or property 
without foreclosure or bankruptey, and 
a much larger mumber are able to re- 
| tain their property through the lemiency 
of creditors. 

These facts are borne out by a survey 
| based on 69,000 owner farmers and 26,- 
| 000 tenant farmers in 15 States of the 
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| Regulation Advocated 
Of Flights Over Ocean 


oil has produced az liquid of clearer and | 


lighter color 
was stated. 
was said, that the domestic planting 
may result in the production of a 
perior grade of oil for the tree seems 
to thrive in certain climates in 
country. 

The tung oil industry in China was 
described as a “household industry.” 
Natives compress the nuts they gather 
in crude appliances and carry their oil 


than the Chinese oil, it 
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Flood Comtrol and Tax 
Legislation Advocated 


Favors 
on 


Representative Collier 
Reductiom in Levy 
Corporations. 


Representative Collier (Dem.), of 
Vicksburg, Miss., returning to Washing- 
ton, September 8, orally stated that the 


primary interest of his State in the com- | 


ing Congressional session, is in legisla- 


tion to effect real flood control in the | 


South. 
He isa minority member of the House 


Committee on Woays and Means and of | 


the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Internal Revenue T®xation. He expressed 
the hope that there will be tax reduction 
written on the statute books before the 
first session closes. ss 

“Our primary interest,” he said, ‘“‘is 
in flood control. We have had a ter- 
rible calamity im the South, Our prob- 
lem is a national problem, 

“I think the Goxrporation taxes are en- 
titled to reduction. In some instances, 
by reason of the taxes collected on capi- 
tal stock, they are paying more taxes 
today than they ‘were back in 1921. 

“IT hope that all the nuisance taxes, 
including the tax on automobile sales, 
will be wiped out. And in meeting this 


~ tax problem I took forward to team work 


on the part of both parties in bringing 
about a tax reduction. 

“I hope that there will be some genu- 
ine farm relief legislation.” 


There is every prospect, it | 
su- | 


this | 


| Acting Secretary of Navy En- 
dorses Exmactment of Leg- 
islatiom by Congress. 


Regulation of transoceanic flights by 
| Federal authorities, with a view to elim- 
inating the hazard that thus far has 
takes a toll of 18 aviators, was endorsed 
by the Acting Secretary of the Navy, 
| T. Douglas Robinson, orally on Septem- 
ber 8. 

Mr. Robinson expressed the opinion 
that there should be some means of pre- 
venting improperly equipped planes from 
| attempting flights over large expanses 
of waters. The Department of Com- 
| merce, he said, has an aeronautical 
| branch in which Congress has vested the 
authority to control civil aviation. 

He added, however, that the Depart- 

ment of Commerce, under existing: law, 
cannot curb “stunt” flights, in which cat- 
egory transoceanic ventures have been 
placed. The lavwy, he explained, permits 
the Department to grant licenses for 
| commercial planes for the transportation 
| of passengers. 
To remedy the situation, Mr. Reobin- 
| son advocated the enactment of legisla- 
tion that would give to the Department 
| of Commerce the authority to gramt or 
| refuse permission for transoceanie 
flights. He said that this authority 
could not properly be vested in either 
the Departments of Navy or War. 

The Assistamt Secretary of Commerce 
for Air, W. BB. MacCracken, stated 
orally that he would not prohibit trans 

Noceanic flying, but favored the rewision 
of the present commercial air act to em- 
power the Commerce Department to 
regulate stunt flying over water. 

“Of course L greatly regret the loss 
of life in these attempts to spam the 
Atlantic,” Mr. MacCracken said, “but 
at present there is no Federal regulation 
that would prewent any of the attempts 
that have been made, ; 

“By extending the authority of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics of the Depart 

ment of Commeree by additions regula. 


| 





tory provisions, we can effectively Keep ; 


some check on transoceanic flying. With 
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Hh 
F William J. McCafferty Desig- 
_ nated as Third Secretary 
a of Legation. 


Changes at 


Panama 
_ Miss Lucile Atcherson Resigns: 


J. F. Martin Becomes 


First Secretary. 


_ The personnel of the American lega- 
tion at Managua, Nicaragua, will be in- 
creased by the addition of a third secre- 
tary, William J. McCafferty. Personnel 


transfers and promotions in the foreign | 


service, made availabie by the Depart- 
ment of State, reveal the assignment. 


Records of the Department show that | 
_.hitherto the staff of the legation has con- | 


sisted only of the minister and one secre- 
tary. At the height of the revolution, 
last year, the legation was staffed by 
only one individual, the charge d'affaires, 
Lawrence Dennis. 


Mr. McCafferty is transferred from his | 


present post as consul at San Salvador. 
He has also served at Melbourne in 
Australia, Auckland in New Zealand, | 


~— Citex” 1938) _ 


| Managua, Nicaragua Bureau of Labor 


| principal features of the agreements. 





and Honk Kong and Amoy in China. 
Changes at Panama. 


John F. Martin, first secretary of the | 
American Embassy at Rome, has been 
assigned to Panama as first secretary | 
of legation, according to the list of 
transfers. The resignation of Miss Lucile | 
Atcherson as third secretary of the Pan- | 
ama legation has been accepted to be | 
effective September 19. 

Charles B. Curtis, consul general at | 
Munich, has been issued a commission 
as counselor of embassy, and assigned 
to the American embassy at Havana, 
Cuba. 


resignations follows in full: 


sul at Munich, Germany, has been as- 
signed to Havana, Cuba, as counselor of | 
- embassy. 


Foreign Service Changes. 


Commissions have been issued for the | organizations frequently contain clauses 


, following foreign service officers as vice 

+ consuls, to be attached to the Depart- 
ment of State for study in the foreign 
service school: George M. Abbott, James 
C. N. Bonbright, Sidney H. Browne, Jr., 


Cinton Chapin, Paul C. Daniels, Lan- | constitution of a local coatain all that | 
dreth H. Harrison, Terry S. Hinkle, | ejsewhere appears 
“James C. King, Charles A. Page, Alan | ments, Infact the observance of the by- 
$. Rogers, Roger Sumner, John T. Wain- | Jaws by an employer is occasionally the 


} 


wright. 


bassy at Rome, has been assigned as 
first secretary of legatten at Panama, | 
Panama. 
The resignation of Miss Lucile Atcher- 
‘son as third secretary of the American 
legation at Panama has been accepted, 


| time, and in two cases where no agree- 
| ments issued during 1926 was available 
| extracts have been made from an agree- | sponse to the call of the employer, the 


| effort to collect agreements made in the |} 


| fact, probably the majority of them are 


: ae Bureau has a collection'of 17,000 copies, | 
The list of transfers, promotions and | yo Ving received over 1,500 during the 


; i } current year. 
Charles B. Curtis, now American con- | 41) percentage of them can appear in 
| a bulletin of this character. 


| only agreement required, and failure on 
John F. Martin, now secretary of Em- | his part to observe the by-laws results in 


| employer to observe ‘the rules, or con- 


Chief Features Are Given of Available 
Agreements of Workers and Employers 


Statistics Prepares Digest of Trade Arti- 
cles Filed During 1926. 


A list of avallable trade agreements 
entered into by workers and employers 
in the leading industries in 1926, with 
excerpts from the terms of the contracts, 
just has been issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. In an introduction to 
the list it is stated. that the number of 
agreements made annually is not known, 
as many are verbal, but notwithstand- 
ing this, copies of 1,500 agreements have 
been received by the Bureau in the cur- 
rent year. A summary is given of the 


often been summarized under each head- 
ing. In addition, an outline of the gen- 
eral contents of agreements is given 
below. 

Agreements usually begin with a pre- 
amble stating their object and purpose. 
Generally they provide for a union shop 
or permit the employment only of em- 
ployes in good standing in the union. 
Membership in the union is evidenced by 
the presentation of a membership card 
properly filled out. Members of the union 
are at times forbidden to solicit work 
except through the business agent. 

Employers are often required to hire 
their employes through the union office 
and/to take any capable, skilled work- 
man sent, though at times it is expressly 
stated that the employer may choose his 
employes or determine their competency, 
in which case it is the duty of the stew- 
ard or someone else to see that only 
union men are hired. ; 


Some of Prerogatives 


Given to Employer 

An employer is sometimes allowed to 
discharge a new employe within a trial 
period of two weeks from the date of 
employment, but afterwards only on no- 
tice of from one to two weeks, and his 
; discharge is to be for cause only. Under 
the’ circumstances the union agrees to 
furnish the employers with skilled help 
capable of doing the work satisfactorily. 

If no union man is available in re- 


The full text of the introduction to the 
list follows: 

This is the third bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics de- 
voted entirely to collective agreements. 
The first, Bulletin No. 393, contained | 
extracts from agreements made durirtg 
the years 1928 and 1924, and the second, 
Bulletin No, 419, contained extracts from 
agreements made during the year 1925. 

The present bulletin is devoted to 
agreements made during the year 1926. 
No agreement given in a former bulle- 
tin is here repeated, but references to 
the earlier bulletins are given in the 
case of trades where 1926 agreements 
either were not made of were not avail- 
able. 

Agreements relating to railroads are 
included in this bulletin for the first 


latter may obtain his needed additional 
help from any other source until the 
union is able to furnish’ the men re- 
quired. Generally employes thus Mred 
must secure permit cards from the union 
before going to work, and must join the 
local immediately—within 1 day, 6 days, 
10 days, 30 days,,.1 week, 2 weeks, or 3 
weeks. 

In case such nonunion employe refuses | 
or neglects to join the union within the 
time specified or is deemed incompetent 
by the union, his services are to be dis- 
pensed with by the employer as soon as 
a union man can be found to take his 
place. In some unions no application for 
membership will be considered while 
members of the union are out of em- 
ployment. 

Some agreements do not require em- 
ployes to be members of the union but 
call for a preferential shop only; that is, 
one in which union men are employed in 
preference to nonunion. 

A shop chairman or committee is 
elected or appointed by the union to look 
out for union interests in each shop. The 
business agent, organizer, or a commit- | 
tee of the union is to be admitted into 
the shop at any time in the interest of 
the employes. Discrimination against 
tnion workers by an employer is fre- 
quently expressly forbidden, especially 
shop stewards and delegates who are 
given employment in preference to oth- ’ 
ers. 

Generally foremen and superintendents 
| are required to be practical workmen, 
but are not required to be members of 


ment issued in a former year but still 
s > 
in force. 

Since 1912 the 


Bureau has made an |} 


° * . | 
leading industries. The number of 
agreements made annually is not known, 
as most of them are not printed. In 


not reduced to writing, but are simply 
verbal understanding. That the num- 
ber of agreements made must be very 
large is evidenced by the fact that the 


It is evident that only a 


Many Clauses Mandatory 


By Union Charter 
The constitutions of the international 


required to be inserted in all agreements 
made by unions under their jurisdiction. 
As many locals insert these and other 
items in their own constitutions it occa- 
sionally happens that the by-laws and 
written 


in agree- 


the loss of his help. 
Sometimes the agreement requires the 


stitution of the union, and occasionally 
such observance is not required. Some 
agreements read as if they were a 


\ effective September 19, on which date 
she will depart from Panama for her There is no uniform method of mak- 
home in the United States. | ing agreements. The less formal are 

William J. McCafferty, now American | made by a local and presented to the 
consul at San Salvador, has been as- | employers for acceptance. Others are 
signed to the American legation at Ma- made by the national officers 
nagua as third secretary. | union, by delegates, by large sections 

Mr. Nelson Takes Office. of the unions, by district councils, or by 


The active service of Nelson T. John- small groups of locals in a aity and its 
; 3 fficer of Class vicinity, or by the locals or their officials, 

oe Se & Foreign aT ae a d to the De- acting in accordance with the vote of 
; “ea  s, , aoe a pl the local made in general meeting as to 
artmen or duty, ceas - 
mea of August 14, On the following day 
he assumed his duties as an Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

The following foreign service officers 
have been promoted in the unclassified | 
grade from $2,500 to $2,750: Clayson | 
W. Aldridge, Harvey S. Gerry, Angus | 
L. Ward, Stanley Woodward, David McK. | 


promise made by the employer. 


next agreement. 
is not allowed to make a demand on 
employers without first securing the ap- 
proval of its national officers. 
cases a representative of the national 
board aids in the drawing up of the 
agreement. AS a matter of fact, in a 


of the | 


what it desires to have inserted in the | 
In some cases, a local | 


In other | 


, majority of cases the new agreement is | 


| the union, since they represent the con- 
tractors or employers and have super- 
vision over the employes. However, oc- 
| casionally such requirement is made, es- 
pecially when they do the work of jour- 
neymen. One agreement requires a 
| foreman to join the union when he has 
10 men working under him. Another re- 
quires him to be appointed according to 
seniority. When members of the union, 
foremen are not amenable to disclipline 
by the union. , 

Sometimes no member of a firm and 
no stockholder in a company or officer | 
in a@ corporation is allowed to do jour- 
neyman’s work in his own establishment. 
Generally, however, one such member is 
allowed to do so, but the others must 
join the union. One child of an em- 
ployer is allowed to work without join- 
ing the union, by one agreement, 


Key, Prescott Childs. 

The following foreign service officers 
have been promoted in the unclassified 
grade from $2,750 to $3,000: Paul H. 


mérely a slightly revised copy of the old | 
and the bargainimg is over the insertion 
or the revision of a few items. 


lowed to act as contractors. 
occasionally forbidden to be given out 


i The agreement, after being made, is 


Alling, Joseph T. Gilman, Benjamin M. 
Hulley, George J. 
Schoenrich. 


Vice Consul at Berlin. 
Donald S. White, vice consul and clerk 
at Vienna, has been assigned to Berlin 
as vice consul. 
Bruce Lancaster 


has been issued a 


commission as vice consul and assigned | Cases sent to 


to the Department for study in the for- 
eign service school. 


Haering, Edwin | proval. 


| officers—president, 


Thomas G. Wasson has been issued a | 
commission as a vice consul and assigned | 


to the consulate general at Melbourne, 
Australia. 

George N. Winters has been issued a 
commission as a vice consul and assigned 
to the consulate general at Mexico City. 

Raymond Phelan, vice consul and 
clerk at Guadeloupe, French West In- 
dies, has resigned. 


City Mortality Rate 
Declined Last Week 


Highest Index Reported from 


Memphis, Tenn., and Lowest 
from Springfield, Mass. 


Telegraphic returns to the Bureau of | 
the Census from 67 cities, with a total | Sometimes the agreements are posted on 


population of 30,000,000, indicate a 
mortality rate of 10.5 per 1,000 for the 
week ended September 3, as against 
10.9 for the corresponding week of last 
year, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced in its weekly health index on 
September 8, The annual rate for 67 
cities is 12.5 for the 35 weeks of 1927, 
as against a rate of 13.7 for the cor- 
responding weeks of 1926. 

The highest rate (19.2) was reported 
from Memphis, Tenn., and the lowest 
(6.0) from Springfield, Mass. The high- 
est infant mortality rate (154) was re- 
ported from Lowell, Mass., and the low- 


| exact wording 


| 


generally returned to the local for ap- 
It is accepted or rejected in 
open meeting after hearing the report 
of the officers. 
to the officers for further consideration. 
If accepted, it signed by the proper 
secretary, business 
agent, or a committee—and in 
the national officers for 
their approval. In the meantime the 
agreement is being examined by the em- 


is 


ployers, for frequently it has been drawn 


up by a joint committee representing 
both employes and employers, and 
is often a compromise 
between the two parties. If satisfactory 
the agreement is signed by the _ indi- 
vidual employers or by some one desig- 
nated by them if they act collectively, 
In one case the agreement is signed by 


| each member of the union. 


The agreements are generally executed 

in duplicate, one copy being retained by 

| the employer and one by the local. A 
| third copy is sometimes made and filed 
| with the national organization. Im many 
| cases these two or three copies are the 
only evidence of the contract. In some 
cases, however, the union prints the 
agreement and gives a copy of it to 
| each member. Oftentimes the employers 
| also print copies for theirown use. The 
railroads very generally print copies for 
the use of their employes and officials. 


' 
| 


If rejected, it is returned | 


many | 


its | 


| to be done at home. Frequently no re- 
striction is placed on the amount of work 
| an employe is allowed to do. Equal pay 
| for equal work without regard to sex is 
a rule often stated, 





‘Divorces in Kansas 
Increase in Number 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ported During Year 1926 
Than During 1925. 


The Department of Commerce on Sep- 
| tember 7 announced that, according to 
the returns received, there were 20,253 
marriages performed in Kansas during 
the year 1926, as compared with 20,867 
in 1925, representing a decrease of 614, 
| or 2.9 per cent. 

During the year 1926 there were 3,780 
divorces granted in the State, as-com- 
pared with 3,521 in 1925, representing 
an increase of 259, or 7.4 per cent. There 
were 15 marriages annulled in 1926, this 
being the first year for which statistics 
of annulments have been collected. 

The estimated population of Kansas 
in 1926 was 1,821,000 and, according to 
the State census, the population in 1925 
was 1,812,986. On the basis of these 
figures, the number of marriages per 





1,000 of the population was 11.1 in 1926, 
the walls of the shop. , as against 11.5 in 1925; and the number 
In a few cases the national organiza- | of divorces per 1,000. of the population 
tion issues a general form of contract | Was 2.08 in 1926, as against 1.94 in 1925. 
with blank spaces fot hours of work,| The number of marriages was fur- 
wages, and a few other items that vary nished by the State Board of Health, and 
with the different unions. Such forms | the number of divorees by the Clerk 
| also serve as models for locals which of the District Court of each county. The 
| print their own agreements. figures for 1926 are preliminary and sub- 
From these various prirted copies and | Ject to correction. 
a few .ypwritten copie furnished where 
the agreement kas not been printed the 


* 
: Federal Conciliation Officer 
| present bulletin has been prepared. 


Although there are few provisions Attends Coal Conference 


common to all agreements their general 


object is the same and a number of sub- W. H. Rodgers, conciliation officer of 


est from Duluth, Minn., New Bedford, | jects of a general character are covered, | the Department of Labor, is participat- 


Mass.. Schenectady, N. Y., Syracuse, N. 
Y., Trenton, N. J., and Waterbury, Conn., 
no infant mortality being reported by 


these cities. 


; in more or less similar language, in va- 
rious agreements. Therefore, in order | 
to avoid undue repetition throughout the 
bulletin these general provisions have 


ing in the conferences between the Illi- 
nois coal operators and the miners which 
is now in session in Chicago, according 
to an oral statement September 8 by the 


'THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


| 
| 


In seme cases journeymen are not al- | 
Work is | 


| eral of the murderers were captured by 


Fewer Marriages Were Re- | myself and made them pay with their 


| in this region and this period the Mexi- 





Commission Denies 
Claims of American 


Attacked by Indians 


Damages Incurred in Mexico 
In 19053 Decision Just 
Made Public. 


Sum of $50,000 Asked 


Reparation Disallowed on Fail- 
ure to Prove Lack of 
Protection. 


The General Clairhns Commission, act- 
ing under the convention of September 
8, 1923, between the United States and 
Mexico, has denied the claim of Charles 
E. Tolerton, an American national, for 
$50,000 as reparation and satisfaction as 
the result of a mental shock and mate- 
rial damages suffered by him from an 
attack on June 19, 1905, by a group of 
Yaqui Indians between the ranch Tasa- 
jera, Sonora, Mexico, and Covache, So- 
noro, Mexico. 

It was claimed on Tolerton’s behalf 
that Mexico was liable for material dam- 
ages on the ground of lack of protection 
of the claimant and lack of prosecution 
and punishment of his assailants. 

The Commission’s decision in the case 
was handed down July 15, but has just 
been made public. The decision, in full 
text, follows: : 

1. Claim is made by the United States 
of America in behalf of Charles E. Toler- 
ton, an American~ national, who as a 
member of a party of six Americans, 
was attacked in the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 19, 1905, between the ranch Tasa- 
jera, Sonora, Mex., and Covache, Sonora, 
Mex., by a group of Yaqui Indians; who 
succeeded in saving his life; but who 
suffered from the occurrence a mental 
shock and material damages for which, | 
it is alleged, Mexico is liable on the | 
grounds of lack of protection of the 
claimant and lack of prosecution and 
punishment of his assailants. The 
Unifed States claims reparation and 
satisfaction in the sum of $50,000.00. 


Fail to Prove Charge. 

From the record, lack of protection 
is not convincingly proven. The claim- 
ant testifies that when their party (then 
seven gentlemen and a lady) was about 
to leave La Colorada, Sonora, for their 
trip to a mining camp some 100 miles 
off, they had a written order from the 
civil and military authorities at Her- 
mosillo, the capital of Sonora, for an es- 
cort of soldiers; but that they were re- 
fused such escort by the local military 
authorities at La Colorada on the 
ground that their party was too large 
to need one. 

The American Consul at Nogales, 
Sonora, relates a statement by Tolerton 
and another member of his party, who 
had the good fortune to escape, Miller, 
according to which they were refused 
an escort at La Colorada on the pretext 
of the horses being tired. 

The Governor of Sonora, however, 
states that the party was given the op- 
portunity of an escort pursuant to the 
orders from Hermosillo, but that, on the 
instigation of the said Miller, they were 
unwilling to wait for it. Evidence sub- 
mitted by Mexico with reference to the 
Mexican policy as to granting escorts in 
Sonora at that period renders the un- 
corroborated statements of the claimant 
and his associate (who has filed a sep- 


9 


} arate claim) improbable. 


Two Contentions. 

7 3. As to lack of prosecution and pun- 
ishment, two different contentions are 
submitted. One is Tolerton’s statement: 
to the effect that when, after having 
reached Covache on January 19 and 
visited the Tasajera ranch, he returned 
to Covache on January 20 about 7 p. m., 
he found there some forty or fifty Mexi- | 
can soldiers under an officer who had 
been expressly sent from La Colorada 
to persecute the assailants, but were 
intoxicated and unwilling to take the 
field. This statement is unsupported. 

The other contention alleges that the 
assailants never were prosecuted or | 
punished. It seems impossible to con- 
sider this contention disproven by so 
loose and strange a statement as that 
made on March 4,\1905, by the Gov- 
ernor of Sonora and reading that “sev- 





lives for the crime committed and we 
are in active pursuit of the balance”; 
but there is not sufficient evidence that 


can Government could successfully have 
taken other measures than those of the 
character of military expeditions against 
Yaqui Indians as it repeatedly dis- 
patched. Therefore, there would not 
seem to be sufficient proof warranting 
a pronouncement of improper lack of 
prosecution. 
Claim Disallowed. 

4, On the above grounds, the claim 
should be disallowed. : 

Nielsen, Commissioner: 

I'am of the opinion that the claim 
must be disallowed on the sole ground 
that there is not sufficient evidence con- 
vincingly to prove either the lack of 
proper protection or the absence of ap- 

| propriate steps to apprehend and punish 





the persons who attacked the party of 
which Tolerton was a member. 

Fernandez MacGregor, Commissioner: 

I concur in the disallowance of the 
claim for the reasons expounded by my 
two colleagues. 

Decision: On the above grounds the 
Commission decides that the claim pre- 
sented by the Government of the United 
States of America on behalf of Charles 
E. Tolerton must be disallowed. 

Done at Washington, D. C., this 15th 
day of July, 1927, 

C. van Vollenhoven, Presiding Com- 
missioner. 

Fred K. Nielsen, G. Fernandez Mac- 
Gregor, Commissioners. 


Chief of the Conciliation Bureau of the 
Departmient of Labor, H. L. Kerwin, 
Mr. Rodgers is hopeful that an agree- 
ment will be concluded, it was stated. 
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‘AuTHORIZzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Consumers’ Cooperative Societies 


Are Declared to Be Gaining in Favor 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Survey Shows Membership 
Nearing a Million and $300,000,000 Annual Sales. 


Consumers’ cooperative societies in the 
United States, having a membership in 
excess of 700,000 and doing an annual 
business greater than $300,000,000, have 
been made a subject of intensive study 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor, according to a report 
recently announced. While the societies, 
as it is reported in the review, have come 
through a period of hard times, they 
seenf to have rallied and are now on the 
upward trend. 

The full text of the review is as fol- 
lows: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics made 
a statistical study of the cooperative 
movement in the United States in 1920. 
That study covered only consumers’ 
societies and the collective buying ac-~ 
tivities of the farmers’. marketing organ- 
izations. In 1925 another, but more in- 
clusive, survey was made, covering not 
only consumers’ societies proper but 
also credit, housing, and workers’ pro- 
ductive societies. Except where other- 
wise noted, the data below are taken 
from the report of that study. 

The cooperative movement in this 
country is little developed as compared 
with European countries. Nevertheless, 
on the basis of the societies which have 
furnished reports to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for 1925, the total co- 
operative membership may be placed at 
over 700,000 and the cooperative busi- 
ness for 1925 at considerably in excess 
of $300,000,000. It may safely be said 
that the cooperative movement in the 
United States (not including agricultural 
organizations) reaches several million 
people. 


Cooperative Socicties Given 
Impetus by War 

During the early part of this century 
a slight revival of interest in consumers’ 
cooperation took place. This gradually 
increased in strength, reaching its crest 
during the war years of high prices, 
when nearly two-fifths of the consumers’ 
societies were formed. The year 1920 
marked a turning point in the tide of 
consumers’ cooperation; since 1921 few 
new societies have been formed and the 
societies in existence have had a hard 
struggle. The year 1920 also marks 
the beginning of a rapid development of 
the cooperative credit movement. Since 
that year, with the passage of enabling 
legislation in State after State, the idea 
of cooperative credit has spread widely 
and rapidly. 

The greatest development of the con- 
sumers’ movement has taken place in 
the Middle West, while the great ma- 
jority of credit societies are at present 
on the Atlantic coast. As, however, it 
has been only within the past few years 
that cooperative credit societies have 
had legal status in other parts of the 
country, the indications are that the 
next few years will see a change in the 


geographical distribution of the credit | 


union movement. The housing societies 
are almost entirely confined 
York City. 

In the majority of cases the coopera- 
tive “leaven” among the population is 
too small to -be of any particular in- 
fluence on the community as a whole. 
A small proportion of the associations, 
on the other hand, are in places where 
the cooperative membership includes a 
very large per cent of the people, and in 
these cases the cooperative society can be 
a real influence in insuring fair wages, 
conditions, and hours of labor, in train- 
ing the members both in business prin- 
ciples and in the give and take of prac- 
tical democracy, and in raising the gen- 
eral cultural level in the locality. 


Consumers’ Societies 
Holding Their Own 


The consumers’ societies have come 
through a period of hard times, but seem 
now to have rallied and to be on the 
upward trend. They are more than 
holding their own in point of member- 
ship, “real sales,” 


and are making good. 


Data are at hand from 479 consumers’ | 


societies, distributed according to type, 
as’ follows: 
Retail store societies dealing in— 
No. Per cent 
324 67.6 
49 10.2 
38 7.9 
11 2.3 
9 1.9 


90.0 


General merchandise .... 
Groceries 

Groceries and meats..... 
Students’ supplies ...... 
Other commodities ...... 


Total 


Wholesale societies 
Gasoline filling stations. . 
Bakeries 

Laundries 

Boarding houses 
Restaurants 
Water-supply societies ... ; 
Miscellaneous societies n 

Grand total 100.0 

The societies, listed above dealing in 
“other commodities” include two organi- 
zations handling coal only, one art sup- 
plies, one dry goods and furniture, one 
men’s clothing, and four miscellaneous 
articles. The “miscellaneous” societies 
include one milk-distributing society, one 
garage, one light and power society, one 
printing office, and one undertaking es- 
tablishment. 

The term “general merchandise” cov- 
ers a variety of goods, such as groceries, 
meats, light hardware, shoes, various 
articles of clothing, etc. The farmers’ 
societies usually handle also farm sup- 
plies, feed, lumber, and even farm.ma- 
chinery and in Illinois the general co- 
operative store is likely to carry also 
miners’ supplies and equipment, Sev- 
eral of the general-store societies of 
Michigan and Wisconsin also deal in 
forest products, 

Considerable versatility in branching 
out into new lines is shown by the 
societies studied. Nine societies, in ad- 








to New 





dition, to their regular business, also 
handle coal; one of these sells ice as 
well, and another also operates a milk 


route. One store society also deals in 
gasoline, another in automobile tires, 
another in oil and tires, and two others 
in gasoline and oil. One of the gasoline 
filling stations also carries tires and ac- 
cessories. A milk station as well as a 
grocery and meat business is operated 
by one organization, three others run 
bakeries in connection with the store, 
and still another has both a milk station 
and bakery. One of the Finnish socie- 
ties supplements its store business with 
a bakery and restaurant, and another 
with a milk station, coal yard, restau- 
rant, and bakery. Au Italian general- 
store society also has a pool-room and 
assembly hall for its members. A north- 
ern society which has a general store 
also does a public dock and ship chand- 
lery business, and one of the older stu- 
dents’ societies, in addition to the text- 
books, etc., can supply its members with 
clothing, tailor service, kitchen utensils 
and paints. But perhaps the most varied 
activities are found in a New York so- 
ciety which has four cafeterias, a bakery, 
food shop, lending library, and credit 
union; the policy of this society is to 
add to the services offered rather than 
to “spread thin” a single service over one 
new group of members after another. 


Cooperative Gasoline and 
Oil Stations Are New 


Five of the societics are buying clubs 
which have no store but simply pool the 
orders of their members. 


The cooperative gasoline and oil sta- 
tions are a very recent development in 
the cooperative movement. 

The cooperative boarding houses repre- 
sent an interesting phase of the coopera- 
tive idea. These are mainly Scandinavian 
and Finnish societies composed of un- 
married men who band together to sup- 
ply themselves with board and lodging 
without profit. Many of these organiza- 
tions also accommodate transients. In 
some cases the building is owned by the 
society. Many of these societies are op- 
erated at cost, each man paying™in ad- 
vance the amount estimated as needed to 
cover the week’s expenses. The board- 
ing houses reporting have housing ac- 
commodations for 312 roomers and serve 
meals to an average of 1,513 persons per 
day. The number of persons served 
varies considerably from season to sea- 
son. One northern society reports that 
in the summer when the ore docks in 
the locality are active the number of 
boarders runs up to as high as 80 but 
in the winter the number may fall as 
low as 10. : 


The four restaurants which reported 
on the point average 4,490 meals per day. 

A total of 534 establishments is op- 
erated by 456 societies and 447 of these 
societies give employment to 3,409 full- 
time and 49 part-time workers. 


French Historie Monuments 
Return Increased Revenue 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ing 2,899,207 francs. National museums 
paid 1,367,291 francs and national pal- 
aces 502,229 francs. 

The largest individual returns were 
those of the Louvre (1,004,239 francs), 
Chateau de Versailles (560,116 francs), 
Pantheon (391,976 francs), Abbey of 
Mont -Saint- Michel (344,905 francs), 
Sainte-Chapelle du Palais de Justice 
(289,495 francs), Palais de Fontaine- 
bleau (257,531 francs), Luzembourg 
Museum (169,340 francs), Chateau de 
Pau (155,063 frances), and Are de Tri- 
omphe de l’Etoile (143,661 francs). 

From the total of the receipts were 
deducted the costs of collection, which 
amounted to 204,133 francs. A sum of 


Southern Chinese 
Forees Mobilize 
Troops Near Wuhu 


Commander of Asiatic Fleet 
Advises of Preparations 
to Resist Nationalists. 


2,000 Cross Yangtze 


American Destroyer Silences 
Recent Outbreak; No Cas- 
ualties Are Suffered. 


Forces of the Southern Chinese fac 
tion for a distance of 10 miles below 
the city of Wuhu on the Yangize River 
are prepared to resist landings, while 
Nationalist troops are crossing the 
Yangtze River at Takiang, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy has been informed by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic 
Fleet, Admiral C. S. Williams. 


The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Admiral C, S. Williams, U. S. N., Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, 
has reported to the Navy Department 
that there were no casualties when the 
destroyer Parrott was fired upon by 
Chinese just above Nanking from the 
south bank of the river. Four inch, 
three inch and machine gun fire from 
the American destroyer silenced the 
Chinese. The report of Admiral Wil- 
liams states that for a distance of 10 
miles below the city of Wuhu the south- 
ern Chinese faction is prepared to re- 
sist landings. The destroyer Bulmer 
also reports that the Nationalists are 
crossing the Yangtze River at Takiang, 
18 miles below Chinkiang. Two thou- 
sand men were involved in the crossing 
maneuver. 


Gangplank Accidents 
Covered by Insurance 


Employe’s Compensation Con- 
sidered Valid Until Shore 
Is Reached. 


LContinued from Page 1.] 


ring upon gang planks extending from 
a pier to a vessel engaged in commerce 
and navigation. 

In the case of Jensen v. Southern Pa- 
cific Company, 244 U. S., 205, it was held 
that a stevedore who was killed while on 
a gang plank, taking a load from the 
ship to the pier, was engaged in mari- 
time employment. In the case of The 
Atna, 297 Fed., 673, it was held that 
when a person was injured in passing 
over a ship’s ladder from the vessel to 
the shore admiralty had jurisdiction if 
he was entirely free from the ship and 
had safely reached the shore, but if 
passing from the shore to the ship ad- 
miralty did not have jurisdiction until 
he reached the ship and was entirely 
separated from the shore. 

Deputy Commissioners should take 
jurisdiction, therefore, in cases of inju- 
ries to employes sustained upon gang 
planks only where such employes had 
been engaged in maritime employment 
on the vessel and were returning to the 
pier. 

375,000 francs was turned over to the 
Treasury to increase the number of 
guards at. the Louvre Museum. 

Out of the net proceeds (4,800,590 
francs), the National Fund for Historical 
Monuments received 3,538,842 francs, 
including the sum of 814,068 francs for 
the restoration of the Versailles domain, 
the Fund for the National Muscums, 
639,574 francs, and the Department of 
the Seine, 42,951 francs, that is, half of 
the net receipts taken in the historical 
and archaeological parts of the Con- 
ciergerie. 


capital, and reserves. | 
Thy have entered many lines of business | 
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Dead A Air Sp Space Best 
Insulator for Double 


Walls, Tests Reveal 


Greater Part of Sound Vibra- 
tion Found to Pass by 
Means of Cross Ties. 


Experiments Ended 

Use of Material as Filler Found 
Useless by Bureau of Stand- 

ards, Commerce Department. 


Dead air: space is the best insulation 
for double walls, through which the 


greater part of sound vibration passes | 


by means of supports or cross ties, it has 
been found by experiments at the Bu- 
reau of Standards, the Department of 
Commerce stated September 8. The 
conclusions of these tests are published 
in a scientific paper (No. 552) which 
has just been issued by the Bureau. 

The announcement of this publication 
follows in’ full text: 

The mechanism of sound transmission 
through single and double walls is dis- 
cussed, and the conclusion reached is 
that the greater part of the sound vibra- 
tion passes through a double wall by 
means of the common supports or ¢ross 
ties which may connect the two sides, in 
a scientific paper on sound insulation of 
various types of partition walls, re- 
cently published by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce. 

Comparatively little sound passes 
through the air space between the two 
sides, and it is therefore useless to at- 
tempt to improve the insulating power 
of such a wall to sound by filling this 
space with some loose material. The 
results bear out these conclusions. A 
double wall filled in this way showed 
but little difference in transmission of 
sound from the same wall with an empty 
space. 

Experiments also show that a double 
wall is a much better sound insulator 
than a single wall of the same weight. 

The results also show that a light wall 
having a fair degree of sound insula- 


tion can be built by using alternate lay- | 


ers of different materials. 

Copies of this paper (No. 552) may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 5 cents each. 


Florida’s Wood Oil 
Better Than Chinese 


Department of Commerce Says 
Growing of Tung Trees in 
South Is Successful. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to the markets where it is tanked for 
shipment. The opinion was expressed in 
the Chemical Division that superior pro- 
duction methods in the United States, 
when the plantings permit of larger 


scale activities, will further enhance the . 


chances of the business on the domestic 
side. 

Following is the full text of the cabled 
report from Consul General Lockhart 
relative to the August shipments of the 
wood oil from China: 

Chinese wood oil exports for August 
totaled 5,340,720 pounds of which 4,216,- 
520 pounds were shipped to the United 
States and 1,124,200 pounds to Europe. 

The estimated unsold stocks at Han- 
kow on August 31 were 700 tons. In- 
formation pertaining to stocks at Wanh- 
sien and Changteh was not available. 

The market opened on August 1, at 
27.50 taels per picul, quoted in Shang- 


hai taels $$0.128 per pound), the market 


raising slowly and then suddenly jump- 
ing to 29.20 on the 8th ($0.130 per 
pound). After minor fluctuations, 


on the 17th, $0.140 per pound), slowly de- 


clining from that date to 29 taels($0.131 


per pound) on the 31st, at which quota- 
tion the market closed. 
The Yangtze river is falling gradually 


and up-river steamers are operating ir- | 
regularly from day to day with freight | 


rates very high. Land telegraph service 
with Shanghai has been interrupted for 
the past nine days. 


Army Enlisted Men 
Detailed to School 


War Department Announces 
Courses Open September 
12 in 12 Subjects. 


One hundred enlisted men of the 
Army have been detailed to enter the 
Ordmance Specialists School at Metuchen, 
N. J., which will open September 12, the 
Department of War announced Septem- 
ber 8 in a statement. Courses for ar- 
morers, blacksmiths, carpenters, clerks, 
electricians, and similar lines are con- 
ducted at the school. - 

The full text of the statement follows: 


Arsenal, Metuchen, New Jersey, will 
open on September 12. The school con- 
ducts courses for armorers, blacksmiths, 
earpenters, clerks, electricians, equip- 
ment repairmen, machinists, artillery 
mechanics, auto mechanics, 
workers, sheet-metal workers and weld- 
ers. Each course covers a period of 40 
weeks. 

Fifty enlisted men of the Ordnance 
Department and 50 from the other 
branches of the service have been de- 
tailed to pursue the courses. In addi- 
tion, 75 specially selected men, recruited 
from the Second, Third and Fifth Corps 
Areas will be sent to the school. These 
men must have two years high school 
education or the equivalent. Previous 
technical or mechanical training is not 
necessary. 

Upon graduation the students will be 
sent to Ordnance companies and on for- 
eign service. 


| farms, or more than double the number | 





‘1917 


the | 
price rose steadily to 31 taels per picul | 
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Offer Being Made to Dispose of Buffalo 


Progressive Increase in Farm Bankruptcy 
Considered Result of Earlier Depression 


Recent Failures No Index of Lack of Recovery, Declares 


Department of 


Agriculture. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


Middle West for the period January, ; 
1920, to March, 1923, the results of 
which are shown as follows: 

Percentage of farmers who lost farms 
or property: 


Sq 
s 
Ss 


Lost farms 
foreclosure 


through 


middle general farming States, the dairy 
States, except Maine, the cotton States, 
excepting Georgia, and the Corn Belt, 
excepting Iowa, have not been affected 
nearly as much by the depression as 
have the States farther west. 

(8) If a small number of bankruptcies 
per thousand farms may be taken as 
indicative of agricultural stability, the 
region that shows the greatest degree 


| of stability lies east of the Mississippi, 


Lost farms 
foreclosure 
ruptcy 


through 


7.75 5.34 
14.53 10.08 
Retained farms through 

leniency of creditors. 14.40 20.54 16.28 

Even though relatively few farmers 
resort to bankruptcy proceedings, the 
great increase in their nimber in recent 
years is significant as one indication of 
the accumulated financial condition of 
agricalture since 1920, 

Before the war, during the 10-year 
period 1904-1913, the average number 
of farm bankruptcies for each 1,000 
farms in the United States was only 0.14. 
During the three years ending June, 
1926, there were an average of 1.22 per 
1,000 farms. Compared with business 
failures where normally there are about 
10 failures per 1,000 firms in business, 
farm bankruptcies are small in number, 
but their increase in recent years has 
been very great, nearly tenfold. 

Effect of Earlier Depressions. 

Farm bankruptcies began increasing 
early in the war period. In 1917 the 
number had increased to 0.30 per 1,000 


before the war. By 1919-20 they declined 
nearly to the pre-war average but in- 
creased very markedly to an average of 
1.22 per 1,000 farms in the three years 
ending in 1926. 
Farm bankruptcies per 1,000 farms, 
in the United States, 1905-1926. 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Changes Not Immediately 
Refiected in Bankruptcies 

When compared with other indica- 
tions of farm conditions, such as prices 
of farm products, it appears that there 
is a time-lag between changes in agri- 
cultural conditions and their reflection 


| per cent. 





in the rate of farm bankruptcies. That 
is, profitable years for agriculture are 
not simultaneously accompanied, but 
are followed, by fewer farm failures and 
unprofitable years are followed by in- 
creased failures. 


Thus the low failures of 1919-20, a 
year when farm prices had already 
tumbled considerably, undoubtedly re- 
flected the profitable years of 1917-18 
and 1918-19, while the increase in bank- 
ruptcies in 1922-28 and 1923-24 re- 
flected the unusually difficult’ farm sit- 
uation of 1920-21 and 1921-22, when 
farm prices were at the lowest. 

Similarly, the high rate of farm bank- 
rupteies during the past three or four 
years does not signify that agriculture 
as a whole has not made considerable 
reeovery from the unusually depressed 
condition of 1921-22, but that some of 
the effects of those years are only now 
becoming evident and that the improved 
earnings of the past three or four years 
have not been adequate to stave off per- 
manently bankruptcy proceedings which 
had been held in abeyance by the sym- 
pathy of creditors and the hopefulness 
of farmer debtors. 

One explanation of this time-lag is 
that farmers tend to burden themselves 
in prosperous times by additional prop- 
erty purchased outright or mortgaged, 


| and low prices which are not adequate to 
cover the capital charges and interest | 
gen- | 


payments previously incurred are 
erally expected to be only temporary. 


| Consequently, both creditor and debtor 


are inclined to wait for the possibility 
of better times. Another factor is that 
some time is required to conclude bank- 


ruptey proceedings. 


A decrease in the recent high rates of 


; farm bankruptcies may be expected to 


take place’ if farm income continues to 


| improve during the next few years as it 
has in the past five, but the higher ratio | 


of farm debts to property values may 


2 es ! tend to maintain for some time a farm 
The enlisted specialist courses of the | 


Ordnance Specialists School at Raritan | 


bankruptcy rate higher than in the pre- 
war years. A large part of the farm 
debt incurred during the high price years 
before the depression has not yet been 
liquidated and ‘continues to be a heavier 
burden on income than formerly. 


Rise in Farm Failures 


Studied geographically the recent 
changes in farm bankruptcies, reveal the 
following facts: 

(1) The rise in farm bankruptcies in 
recent years has been general for all 


| sections of the United States. 


(2) Northwestern States, including 
the Dakotas, have shown the most 
marked increases. While no region or 
group of States has escaped an increase 
in farm bankruptcies, the increase has 
not been very great in the States east 
of the Mississippi, excepting Georgia, 
nor in the Cotton Belt. west of the Mis- 
sissippi. ‘Described in another way, the 


| it was explained, one being for 





north of the Cotton Belt. Maine, with 
its dependence largely on cash income 
from the highly variable potato crop, is 
an exception. 

(4) The areas where the larger num- 
ber of farm bankruptcies have occurred 
in recent years are also the areas where 
most of the recent bank failures have 
taken place. During the 20-year period 
from 1900 to 1919, inclusive, of a total 
of 927 State and national banks failing, 
322, or 35 per cent, were in the agricul- 
tural States of Montana, North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Georgia. In the six years, 1920 to Au- 
gust, 1925, inclusive, of a total of 2,494 


| State and national bank failures, 1,671 


or 67 per cent were in these 10 agricul- 


| tural States. 


Not Always in Areas 
Of High Land Values 


(5) A cursory review of the trend in 


| land values indicates that the area of 


relatively numerous farm bankruptcies 
are not necessarily the areas where land 


| values rose abnormally during 1919 and 


1920. In Georgia, for instance, land 
values in 1920 reached 218 per cent of 


| their prewar average, compared-with 169 
| per cent for the country as a whole, but 


the number of farm bankruptcies have 
not been more numerous than in the ex- 
treme Northwest (Oregon, Washingtony. 


| and Idaho), where land values reached 


only 143 per cent. In 1926, however, 
land values in these States and in Geor- 
gia were only 112 per cent of their pre- 
war average, compared with 124 for the 


| 
country as a whole. 


The relatively large number of farm 


| bankruptcies in Iowa, again, may be con- 


sidered in relation to the abnormal rise 
in land values which by 1920 reached 213 


| per cent of the prewar average, but in 


the four States—North and South Da- 
kota, Montana, and Wyoming — where 
farm bankruptcies have been most nu- 
merous, land values reached only 158 
Since then, however, land val- 
ues in these States have fallen below 
the prewar averages, while in Iowa they 
have also fallen, but are still 140 per 
cent of their prewar level. 


These comparisons suggest that the 
financial difficulties among farmers, 
which have shown themselves in farm 
bankruptcies, are to be associated both 
with abnormally high land values before 
the depression and with abnormally law 
values since then. In the first case, the 
road to the bankruptcy courts has prob- 
ably led through high capital values, ab- 
normal capital charges (interest, taxes, 
rent), and depressed incomes inadequate 
to meet the obligations assumed on the 
previous high income levels. In the sec- 
ond case, farm bankruptcies have prob- 
ably arisen more directly from the dis- 
parity between the uncertain, highly 
variable, and generally depressed farm 
receipts on the one hand, and the rela- 
tively high and inflexible costs on the 
other. 


Beam of Light Used 
For Radio Antenna 


Application Is Filed to Erect 


Transmitter Embodying 
New Principle. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
is planned to use a wave length of 53.7 
meters with 50 watts of power. The 
application was made in the name of 
the Radio Manufactures Show Associa- 
tion. 

Ten Portable Sets Licensed. 

The Radio Division of the Department 
of Cemmerce also announced orally that 
to date it has licensed 10 portable radio 
sets to be carried on planes designed 
for transoceanic fights. All were tem- 
porary licenses, seven being for the re- 
cent Dole flight from San Francisco to 


| Honolulu and one for the flight of the 


“America” which successfully crossed the 
Atlantic under the guidance of Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd. 

Two of the licenses are still operative, 
“Old 


Glory,” the New York-to-Rome plane, 


| and the other for the “Ville de Paris,” 


the plane to be piloted by Lieut. Law- 
rence W. Curtin, U. S. N., and com- 
manded by Capt. Rene Fenck, the French 
aviator. 

The “Old Glory” license was taken-out 


in the.name of Philip A. Payne, who | 


was a passenger on the plane, it was 
said, and its apparatus was described as 


i a modified interrupting continuous wave 
set using 100 watts of power and broad- | 


casting on 600 and 800 meters, Its owner 
was designated as 
Hearst, and the plane used the call let- 
ters WRHP. 

The “Ville de Paris” is equipped with 
standard airplane radio equipment of the 


; type used by the United States Navy 


and carried by Commander Byrd on the 
“America” flight. It will use 100 watts 
of power and broadcast on the 600 meter 
channel, employing the call letters 
WOBW. 


Changes Are Announced 
In American Consulates 


The Department of State announced 
September 8 the following changes in 
heads of American consular offices: 

Coert DuBois should be addressed as 
Consul General at Batavia, Java. 

Charles J. Pisar should be addressed 





William Randolph | 





Pieces of Petrified 
Wood Are Returned 


Pieces of petrified wood picked 
up by J. A. Allison, East Liverpool, 
Ohio, five years ago while visiting 
the Petrified Forest National Monu- 
ment at Holbrook, Ariz., have been 
returned to the monument by Mr. 
Allison, according to a communica- 
tion just received by the Director 
of the National Park Service, 
Stephen T. Mather, from the Cus- 
todian of the Monument. 

The letter, in full text, follows: 

Mr. J. A. Allison of East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, was a visitor at this 
monument recently and he in- 
formed me‘he had been here before, 
five years ago, and had picked up 
some pieces of petrified wood and 
as the rules now were that no wood 
may be taken from the Reserve, 
he said: “I think I will return the 
wood to you if you give me your 
card.” 

I gave him my card and just a 
few days ago a box came by par- 
cel post from him containing 15 
pounds of wood with quite a lot of 
color. The postage on the box was 
$1.33. If all tourists were: as 
honest as Mr. Allison we would 
have no trouble. 


Regulation Advocated 
Of Flights Over Ocean 


Acting Secretary of Navy En- 
dorses Enactment of Leg- 
islation by Congress. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


out such authority we can make no move | 


that would prevent so-called stunt flying.” 

The Department of the Navy has no 
authority over movements of private in- 
dividuals whether by air or otherwise, 
the Acting Secretary of the Navy, T. 
Douglas Robinson, also informed a group 
of Detroit friends of the round-the-world 
flyers, Edward F. Schlee and William 
S. Brock, who sought to have the navy 
intervene and prohibit the flight of the 
aviators from Tokyo to the Midway Is- 
land in the Pacific because of its hazard. 

In his telegraphic reply to E. LeRoy 
Pelletier, who appealed to the Depart- 
ment on behalf of friends and relatives 
of the flyers. Mr. Robinson stated, “I 
personally am in the heartiest sympathy 
with your expressed views.” He added 
however, that the Department could not 
intervene officially. Mr. Pelletier ~ had 
requested that the Navy refuse the avia- 
tors permission to leave Japan by air- 
plane or other than steamship, character- 
izing such a flight as “nothing less than 
suicide.” 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement containing the telegrams, fol- 
lows: 

Acting Secretary of the Navy, T. 
Douglas Robinson, replied to friends of 
the round-the-world flyers, Brock and 
Schlee who beseeched him to intervene 
and prohibit the flight of the aviators 
from Tokyo to the Islands of the Pacific 
that he had no authority over the move- 
ments of private individuals and that he 
was in the heartiest sympathy with the 
views expressed in their plea to him. 

Mr. E. LeRoy Pelletier acting as the 
spokesman for the Detroit friends of the 
fliers, stated in his’message as follows: 

Representing 100 or more sincere 
friends and relatives of Edward F. Schlee 
and William S. Brock making heroic at- 
tempt to fly around the world, sincerely 
request that you refuse them permission 
to leave Japan by airplane or other than 
steamship. Such a flight as Tokyo to 
Midway Island and thence to Honolulu— 
two small spots in the ocean by two men 
neither of whom is a navigator and with 
no radio beacons or other scientific aids 
is nothing less than suicide. Also a 
close inspection of the plane and espe- 
cially the gas tank which is dangerously 
ruptured by the vibration and already 
thrice reported leaking is good cause 
for your refusal. With a new tank the 
trip from Hawaii to an easily located 
Pacific Coast would be a_ sporting 
chance. 

E. LeROY PELLETIER, 

The response of Acting Secretary 
Robinson states: 

Your wire of the 6th received and I 
personally am in the heartiest sympathy 
with your expressed views. This De- 
partment has no authority over move- 


ments whether by air or otherwise over | 


private individuals. 


J T. D. ROBINSON. 


Judgments Rendered 
In Favor of Russia 


Payment Ordered for Loss of 
Explosives In Transit 
During World War. 
[Continued from ae ZJ 


that the fire was incendiary 
origin. 


in 


the same fire. The jury, in answer to a 
special question, found the fire to have 


been caused by the sole proximate neg- | 
| ligence of the railroad. The court sus- 
| tained the judgment gased on this ver- 


dict. 
The fyll text of the opinions in 
these two cases will be published in 
an early issue. 


as American Consul, Saloniki, Greece. 

Samuel W. Honaker should be ad- 
dressed as American Consul, Port au 
Prince, Haiti. 

William E, Chapman should be ad- 
dressed as American Consul, Monterrey, 
Mexico. 

Harold C. Wood should be addressed 
as American Vice Consul at Puerto Mex- 
ico, Mexico, 











1tS | scope and problems of common interest | 


| 1 ; ilitation, 
The loss for the recovery which was | in the field of vocational rehabilitation 


sought ih the second action was due to | 
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| Funds Not Availables 


In Herd of Yellowstone National Park 


Department of Interior Emphasizes That Animals Cannot 
Be Regarded as Suitable for Pets. 


An offer to dispose of surplus buffalo 
from the Yellowstone National Park 
herd, now numbering 850, is again be- 
ing made this year by the Department 
of the Interior, according to an announce- 
ment on September 8 by the Depart- 
ment. 

The Department emphasizes, however, 
that these buffalo, originally wild ani- 
mals, living for years in virtually a na- 
tural state, cannot in any sense be re- 
garded as suitable for pets. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

The Department of the Interior is 
again this year offering to dispose of 
surplus buffalo from the great Yellow- 
stone Park herd. This herd, developed 
from a small nucleus placed in the park 
several years ago, now numbers 850. Its 


| rapid increase caused Congress to grant 
| permission to dispose of the surplus. 


There are nearly 20,000 buffalo in the 
world at the present time, whereas 20 
years ago there were not over 2,000. 
While the Department prefers to dis- 
pose of bull buffalo, they will ship cows 
if especially requested. For exhibition 
purposes, however, the male is prefer- 


| able, and the cow should only be re- 
| quested in cases where it is desired to 


start a herd of bison. 
Transportation Charges 
To Be Paid in Advance 

Those desiring buffalo should make 
application to the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. Upon ap- 
proval of the request, the park super- 
intendent will be instructed to make 
shipment. 

Any person receiving a buffalo will ! 
have to pay in advance the cost ot cap- 
turing, crating and transporting it from 
the buffalo farm to Gardiner, en 


Child on Tenant Farm 
Irregular at School 


Home Work and Sickness 
Chief Causes of Chil- 


dren’s Absence. 


A study recently made in two counties 
of tenant farmers are more irregular in 


in Tennessee indicates that the children 


attendance at school than are the children 
of farm owners, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, has 
just announced. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The school boy whose father is a ten- 
ant farmer in Shelby or in Rutherford 
County, Tenn., is in general absent from 
school approximately four more days 
during the year than the boy whose 
father owns his farm; and the girl whose 
father is a renter misses on the average 


more than twice as many days from 
school as the girl whose father owns 
his farm, according to a study to deter- 
mine the number and causes of absence 
from school in rural sections of these 
two counties, conducted by the research 
section of the Tennessee State Teachers’ 
Association. 

The two great causes of absence of 
children from school~ were found to be 
personal sickness and work in the home. 
In Shelby County these two causes ac- 
counted for more than 80 per cent, in 
Rutherford County for 70 per cent, of 
the total number of absences. 


Educational Agents 
Conclude Sessions 


Annual Staff Conference of 
Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education Ends. 


The annual general staff conference of | 


the chiefs of the various services and of 
agents of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education was held at the Board’s 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., this 
week at which problems of common in- 
terest were under discussion. The con- 
ference began Tuesday, September 6 and 
was concluded on Thursday, September 8. 

Participating in the conference were 
the chiefs of the agricultural educational, 
trade and industrial education, home eco- 
nomics education, commercial education 
and civilian vocational rehabilitation 
services. 

Subjects discussed included the scope 
and problems of common interest in the 


| field of agricultural education, led by | 


Dr. C. H. Lane, Chief of the Agricultural 
Education Service; the scope and prob- 
lems of common interest in the field of 


commercial education; scope and prob- ; 
lems of common interest in the field of | 


trade and industrial education; scope and 
problems of common interest in. the field 
of home economics education and the 


Bids to Be Limited 
On Agents for Ships 


Shipping Board to Decline Con- 
tracts With Representatives 
of Foreign Lines. 


The Shipping Board 
resolution to the effect that after No- 


vember 1 no managing operator or agent | 


of lines of the Government-owned mer- 
chant marine shall be contracted with if 
they have connection with foreign flag 
lines, the Board has just announced. 


This resolution was adopted, the state- | 
| rectly with lines operated by or for the 


ment said, after consideration of the 
matter of foreign shipping competition 


has adopted a | 


the nearest shipping point, which 
amounts to approximately $70. To this 
must be added the express charges when 
received. 

The shipping weight of a single buf- 
falo will vary from 1,200 to 2,500 
pounds, depending upon its age, but 
2,000 pounds may be considered as 
average weight. Local express agents 
should be able to furnish rates of ship- 
ment, based on these data. 
for buffalo should state the purpose for 
which they are desired, the 
available for their care, and the age of 
animal preferred. 


Steers May Be 
Handled as Cattle 


The Department of the Interior also | 


| 
| 
wishes to sell about 200 surplus steers 
from the Yellowstone Park buffalo herd. 
Thése animals may be handled as cattle 
for their meat and hides. 
charged for buffalo steers is $75 per 
animal, f. o. b. Gardiner, Mont., this 
amount covering the transportation 
charges.and the cost of the animal itself. 
It should be understood that when 
the animal is desired for meat, head and 
hide, it must be killed at the park. 
Steers may, however, be shipped toe ex- 
hibition to and other 


purposes ZOOS 


places to which bulls amd cows are | 


shipped, although they are not to be 
shipped alive to be killed outside the 
park. 


Correspondence in regard to these ani- | 
with the | 
National | 
January 27, 1927, the alarm or signal- 


mals should be had directly 
Superintendent, Yellowstone 
Park, Yellowstone Park, Wyoming. 


Shipments.of buffalo will be made in | 
late September, October and early No- | 


vember. The Department stresses the 


point that these buffalo, originally wild | “ 
' priation as made for such purposes 1s, 


animals, living for years in practically 
a natural state, cannot in any sense be 
considered:as suitable for pets. 


| Uses of Compass 
' Are on Increase 


Never Superseded Since Days 
of Columbus; Important 
In Aerial Navigation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
which way to go. From this it resulted 
that the early explorers at sea did not 
venture far from land for fear that they 
might lose their way. However, by fol- 
lowing along the coast of Africa they 
eventually reached India and China. 

Compass Changed Habits. 

With the introduction of the compass 
everything was changed. Here was 
something to give direction, regardless 
of darkness, clouds or mist. Adventur- 
ous spirits, like Columbus and Cabot, set 
boldly forth to find the unknown lands 
beyond the trackless ocean. Their con- 
fidence in the compass was shaken for a 
time when they found that it did not in 
general point true north, but after safe 
return from voyages to the new world, 
confidence was restored, and exploration 
advanced very rapidly. 

Now practically every vessel of every 
description is equipped with one or more 


from port to port are accurately laid 


oceanic travel. 
ber of steamers equipped with gyro- 
compasses carry magnetic compasses 
also for use in emergency. 





veys in the United States the boundaries 
were defined in the deeds by compass 
bearings. Even at the present time it 
is in general use where land values are 
low and more accurate and 
methods are not justified. 
For the traveler in unexplored regions 
the compags is still indispensable, and 
the not infrequent reports of 
being lost in forests of small extent show 


that it is a wise precaution to take a | 
compass for even such short departures | 


from the beaten path. 


aerial navigator as to the mariner, and 


a special form of instrument has been | 


devised for his use. 

The location and development of de- 
posits of magnetic iron ore and other 
investigations of the geologist are aided 
by a knowledge of the facts about the 
earth’s magnetism and the use of instru- 
ments for measuring it. 

The transmission of messages by tele- 
graph and cable is frequently interrupted 

| by currents of electricity in the earth, 
and electricity in the air has a material 
effect on the transmission of radio waves 
and these electrical manifestations are 
in turn closely allied with the earth’s 
magnetism and its fluctuations. 


With so many matters of everyday 


occurrence directly affected by the 
earth’s magnetism, it is very important 
that we should find out all we can about 
it; how it is distributed over the earth’s 
surface, how it changes from hour to 
hour and from year to year, how it 
originated and what causes it to change, 
how it is related to,earth currents, at- 
mospheric electricity, solar activity, and 
other allied phenomena. 


and the development of an American 
Merchant Marine. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Shipping Board at its meeting 
considered the matter of foreign com- 
petition and the effectiveness of develop- 
ing American marine agents and oper- 
ators of undivided interests, and adopted 
the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That’ on and after Novem- 
ber 1, 1927, no managing operator or 


tracted with as such by the United States 
Shipping. Board Marchant Fleet~Corpo- 
ration who operates either as agent, 
owner or charterer of foreign-flag ves- 
sels competing either directly or indi- 


United States Shipping Board, 


facilities | 


The price | 





compasses, and the courses to be sailed | 


down, fcr coastwise as well as for trans- ' 
Even the limited num- | 


The surveyor’s compass was one of the | 
earliest forms of surveying instruments | 
and for nearly all of the early land sur- | 


expensive |; 


persons | 


: | 
The compass is as necessary to the | 





agents shall continue to be or be con-, 
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For Burglar Alarms 
In Py ost Offices AS 


Systems Cannot Be. In« 
stalled This Year. 


Work Already Begun 


Applicants | Credit to Be Allowed on De- 


vices Purchased Prior to . 


June 30. 


The plan of the. Post Office Depart- 
ment to install burglar alarm systems 
in post office buildings cannot be carried 
out in the current fiscal year, the Comp- 
troller General, John R. McCarl, 
formed the Postmaster General, 
S. New on September 8. 


i 
‘a 


Comptroller General Rules 


( 


in- 
Harry | 


In an opinion rendered at the request 


of Mr. New, the Comptroller General 
held that funds provided in the Post Of- 
fice Department appropriation for “mis- 
cellaneous items,” could not be made 
available for the rental or purchase of 
burglar devices. 
Work Begun Recently., 
Recently the Department had begun 


| work on installation of the alarm sys- 


tem by using the miscellaneous items 
funds, snd the Comptroller General 
agreed that credit could be allowed for 
the work already completed. 

The full text of Mr. Carl’s findings 
follows: 


As _ stated decision A-17010 of 


in 
ling devices discussed cannot be re- 
garded as “miscellaneous items neces- 
sary and incidental to post offices of the 
first and second classes,” and the appro- 


therefore, not available for the rental 
or installation of such devices in post 
offices_of those classes. 

Credit Accounts Prior To June. 

It appearing, however, from your let- 
ter that the appropriation in question 
has heretofore been administratively un- 
derstood and apparently requested for 
the purpose of renting and installing 
burglar alarm systems of different types, 
and that the installation thereof has been 
administratively authorized and the in- 
stallations made in various post offices 
located both in Federal buildings and in 
leased quarters, credit will now be 
allowed in the accounts of postmasters 
for all such payments made prior. to 
June 30, 1927, if otherwise correct and 
proper. 


Shipping Board May 
Buy Old Pioneer Line 


Owners of Recently Divided” 


Shipping Service Advised of 

“Willingness to Negotiate.” 

The United States Shipping Board ‘ 
willing to negotiate” for the sale of ia 


former American Pioneer Line, plying 
to. the Orient, the Board has just an- 


' nounced. 


a statement September 7. 

The Line recently was divided into 
two separate services by the Board. In 
its statement the Board announced that 
it had informed Mr. Oakley Wood, Presi- 
dent of the Atlantic, Gulf & Oriental 
Steamship Company, that it would con- 
sider selling the service. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Board in connection with the re- 


; cent authorized rearrangement of its 


former American Pioneer Line into sep- 
arate North Atlantic and Gulf Divisions, 
has informed Mr. Oakley Wood, presi- 
dent of the Atlantic, Gulf & Oriental 
Steamship Company, that it would be 
willing to negotiate with him for the sale 
of the line. 


Autumn Travelers 
enjoy United States 
Lines Ships 


N the Fall, the healthy, bracing air 
of the ocean is a tonic that invigoe 
rates you after a stremuous sutamer, 


United States Lines ships are taking 
many Autumn travelers to Europe. 
You can make reservations more 
easily now and rates are lower. 
European hotels and trains are 
crowded. The weather is perfect, and 
you will have a much berter chance 
to see Lurope at its best. The picture 
above shows the Writing Room on 
board the S. S. President Roosevelt. 


Make reservations for the following 
sailings: S. S. President Rooseveii, 
September 20th, S. S. Leviathan, 
October ist, S. 5. President Harding, 
October 5th, S. 5. George Washington, 
Cctober i2th, and S. S. Republic, 
October 15th. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET ON 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


See your locai agent now for reservations from 
New York to Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Cherbourg, Southampion, ond Bremen, oF 
write— 


United States Lines - 


Steneleigh Court Bldg. 
1027 Conn. Washington, 
Ave. RD Cie 


erence nema 
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sderal and Private Agencies Aid 


- Earthquake Study in United States 


past and Geodetic Survey Reviews Seismo- 
logical Investigations in Report Before In- 
ternational Congress at Prague. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


“improvement of instruments and meth- 
0ds and interpretation of results. 

- An activity, local in extent but of in- 
‘ternational importance, is the earth- 
quake investigation being carried on in 
“California under the direction of the ad- 
'visory committee in seismology of the 
“Carnegie Institution of Washington, of 
‘which Dr. Arthur F. Day, director, Geo- 
physical Laboratory, Washington, D. C., 
-¥s chairman. 

This work is carried on with the co- 

operation of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
_ vey, Geological Survey, several univer- 
“gities in California, as well as commer- 

cial organizations. The work includes 
“geological studies, study of crustal creep, 
. instrumental seismological observations 
from permanent stations, and other op- 
* €rations. 





A nuimber of universities not included | 


in the above groups are operating 
“seismographs, chiefly of the telesismic 
type. In some cases their records are 
being interpreted by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Commercial organizations. are ‘using 
seismic methods for study of geological 
*formation, and while the operations are 
-being held secret for business reasons, 
it is expected that results will eventually 
‘tbe made available for scientific study. 

Other organizations are _ studying 
earthquakes with a view to protection 
from disaster. This includes design of 
structures and actual tests of materials 
and structures. 

Instrumental Facilities. 

Progress has been made in 
mental design, and a new instrument, 

«the Wood-Anderson torsion seismometer, 
has been put into use for investigation 
of both near and distant earthquakes. 
“Work is being done on a simpler and less 
~sexpensive, yet more reliable, device for 
recording the maximum acceleration of 
an earthquake, with a view to placing 
_a number of such instruments in regions 
subject to earthquake. 

The study of wave transmission is be- 
.ing prosecuted actively. The work of 
Macelwane is outstanding, and Myerly 
(of the University of California) and 
Neumann (of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey) are giving considerable atten- 
tion to this subject. Practically all or- 
ganizations in the United States en- 
gaged in the interpretation of seismo- 
grams are using all possible phases, 
recording those which can not be inter- 
preted at this time. 

There is excellent cooperation with 
Canadian seismological stations. When- 
ever an important earthquake occurs in 
either Canada or the United States, if 
it is felt across the border, the country 
in which the epicenter occurs receives 
from the other all reports for its own 
publication. This program was in effect 
for the St. Lawrence earthquake of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1925, and the Montana earth- 
quake of June 28, 1925. 


Observers Report 


Seismic Phenomena 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey now 
operates seismographs at six stations— 
San Juan, P. R.; Cheltenham, Md.;: Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Tucson, Ariz.; Sitka, Alaska: 
and Honolulu, Hawaii. Three of these 
have modern instruments, Milne-Shaw 
at Chicago and Honolulu, and Wood- 
Anderson (teleseismic type) at Tucson. 
The others have Bosch-Omori instru- 
ments which it is planned. to replace 
in the near future. 

The Weather Bureau is giving active 
support to this part of the work, and 
additional reports are being obtained in 
regions of frequent earthquakes. 

It has always been difficult to secure 
adequate information of earthquakes 
from the observations of eyewitnesses. 
However, in regions of large extent with 
comparatively few seismographs, as will 
always be the case in parts of the 
United States and elsewhere, a certain 
dependence must be placed on 
reports. 

The plan now being followed is to 
have responsible observers of high type. 
The Weather Bureau, with its large 
staff of cooperative observers, is co- 
operating by continuing the service 
which it had previously organized, thus 
making it unnecessary to organize a 
special arrangement for the country as 
a whole. 

In regions subject to earthquakes the 
Teporting service is considerably ex- 
panded, and an attempt is made to se- 
cure adequate reports of each earth- 
quake. The form adopted for such re- 
ports is a modification of previously 
existing forms, with special effort to- 
ward simplicity. 

The observer is not asked to estimate 
the intensity of the earthquake, but only 
to give observed facts. The intensity is 
appraised by those reviewing the re- 
ports, so that all reports receive uni- 
form treatment. 

It is hoped that an entirely satisfac- 
tory device will scon be forthcoming 
for giving the maximum intensity. 
None of those heretofore developed are 
entirely reliable, and a device sufficiently 
inexpensive to be used in large numbers 
would be most valuable. 


Special Investigations 


In Earthquake Areas 

Special investigations of regions where 
important earthquakes have occurred 
are made for various reasons. When 
the investigation is geological the work 
is done by the Geological Survey. 


such 


| cisco on 
instru- | 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey makes | 


special investigations to determine in- 
tensity and also to appraise damage to 


engineering structures. In the case of | 


* the California regions various local] or- 
ganizations are prepared to make special 
investigations. 

Preliminary determination of epicen- 


ter is made within 24 hours, especially of | 


in North 
This is 


‘those earthquakes occurring 
America or the Pacific region. 


\ 


accomplished through the cooperation of 
several organizations and numerous seis- 
mological stations within the United 
States and throughoui the world. 

A more accurate determination of epi- 
center, from all reports received, is made 


within 10 days and transmitted by radio | 


or mail to all contributing stations. Spe- 
cial effort is made to inform the public 
regarding matters of interest and impor- 
tance relating to earthquakes. 

Other Government activities 

Special geological investigations of re- 
gions where earthquakes have occurred 
are made for the more important earth- 
quakes by the Geological Survey; 

The Navy Department reports seismic 


sea waves felt by its vessels or those of | 


the merchant marine reported to it; 


The Bureau of Standards is at work | 


on seismograph design and is also con- 
cerned with tests of materials and struc- 
tures to resist earthquakes. 


The year 1925 was an unusually active | 


one in the United States. 

The eastern section was shaken by the 
St. Lawrence earthquake of February 
28, 1925. The western section had the 
Montana earthquake of June 28, the 
Santa Barbara, Calif., earthquake of 
June 29, and an earthquake in Texas en 
July 30. 

An earthquake occurred in Alaska on 
February 23. Five others were felt over 
an appreciable area. 

The year 1926 was relatively inactive. 
One earthquake occurred in San Fran- 
October 14 and one in Idaho 
All others were minor, 
over a_ considerable 


on November 28. 
though scattered 
area. 

On, January 1, 1927, an earthquake at 
Calexico, Calif., was felt both in Mexico 
and the Imperial Valley of California. 


Marine Corps Orders 


Issued September 1, 1927. 
W. W. Walker tached R. R., 


de 
1, Mass.; to Marine 


W. Gordon, detached First 

to Gendarm d’ Haiti. 
Schrider, det oe a 
Wakefield, Mass.; to Marine Barracks, 

Quantico, Va. 

2d Lt. F. J. Quillen, detached Marine Bar- 
s, Quantico, Va.; to ine Barracks, 
val Station, Quantan Cuba, via 

2 U.S. S. Kittery, s Hampton 
Roads, Va., on or about Septe r 14. 

The following named office have been 
relieved from special temporary duty be- 
vond the seas with the Second Brigade, 
I ragu id ordered to duty at the Ma- 
rine Bararcks, Quantico, Va 

Brig. Gen. L. Feland, Col. R. C. Berkeley, 

Lt. Col. C. R. Sanderson, A. Q. M., Major 
O. Floyd, Major M. E. Shearer, Capt. J. J. 
Burks, Capt. W. A. Wynn, Ist Lt. J. N. Fris- 
bie, ist Lt. E. A. Pollock, 2d Lt. R. S. A. 
Gladden. 

Issued September 7, 1927. 
Capt. W. E. MecCaughtry, relieved from 
ial temporary aviation duty with the 
d Brigade, China, and detached Naval 
Air Station, San Diego, Calif.; to Air Sta- 
tion, ECEF, Quantico, Va. 
2d Lt. M. A. Cramer, detached 
rracks, Quantico, Va.; to Marine 
s, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
e following named officers promoted to 
grade of first lieutenant: 

3. L. Skidmore, L. G. Miller, G. 


Marine 
Bar- 


A. Wil- 


Navy Orders 


Announced September 7, 1927. 
Comdr. Worralk R. Carter, det. Naval 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to command U. S. 
S. Osborne. 
* Con Raymond G. Thomas, det. duty 
Subm. Div. 18; to continue 
treatment, Naval Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 
Lt. Comdr. Linton Herndon, det. com- 
and U. S. S. S. S-17; to temp. duty Navy 
» Mare Island, Calif. 
. Comdr racy L. McCauley, resigni- 


in co and 


m ederick C. Reinicke 
nd U. S. Osborne; to 
t. Naval Hosp., Newport. R. 
rl V. Hand, det. U. S. S. S-17; 
uty Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 
1is C. Higgins, relieved all active 


Kinney, orders, 
to duty squadron radio 

9, Scouting Fleet. 

William Bs Cranston 
S. Chaumont; to U. S. S. Melville. 
Lt. (j. g.) Hugh H. Goodwin, uncompleted 
portion orders, July 23, 1927, revoked; to 

duty Rec. Ship, San Francisco. 

j. g.) Charles S. Walsh, det. 


det. U.S. 


fron 


‘ 


n Francis L 
‘irginia; to U. § 
ign John S. 1 
to. 0 
mnsign F 
ville; to U. S. S. Chaumont. 
Ensign John H. Gotjen, jr., det. 
West Virgin to U. 8. 8. S. Rz 
Ensign E t, det. 


lified; to e. eu. §. 

Philip Niekum, jr., 
» U. S. S. Childs. 
Joseph M. Worthington, det. 

; to U. S. S. S. Memphis. 

Ifred L. Clifton (M. C.). det. 

to Naval Hosp., Ports 

DD; Hart: (MC. 
Washington, D. 


lr. Chandler W. Smith (M. C.), det. 
ng Bararecks, Hampton Roads, Va.; 
vy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

. Comdr. James A. Bass’ (M. C.), det. 
5. Oklahoma; to Naval Dispensary, 
gton, D. C. 
. g.) John M. Bachulus (M. C.), det 
s. Utah; to Naval Academy. 


".) Clifton A. Young (M. C.), det. | 


1S, Aireraft Squadron, Scouting 
Fleet: to VF Squad. 5S, Aircraft Squadron 
Scouting Fleet. Orc 

VF Squad. 1S, Aircraft 

Fleet, ¢anceiled. 

Lt. (j. g.) George H. Rice (D. ( ; 

S. S. Seattle; to Navy Yard, Philadel; 
Pa.. for temp. duty. 

Lt. Comdr. Henry L. Beach (S. C.), 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va.; to Naval Supply 
Depot. New York. 

El. Thomas MeQuirk- det. from all duty; 
to resignation accepted November 30, 1927. 

Ch. Pharm. Virgule M. Coulter, det. Naval 
Hospital. Boston, Mass.; to Naval Medical 
Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. Pharm. Charles Schaffer, det. Naval 
ical Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y.: to 
al Medical School, Washington, D. C. 


Pay Clerk Louis J. Barta, det. Navy Yard, } 


Charleston, S. C.; 
York. 

Pay Clerk Ray M. Williams (S. C.), det. 
Eleventh Naval District, San Diego, Calif.; 
to U. S. S. Relief. 


to Receiving Ship, New 


include: | 


Barracks, | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has | people of the United States 
= are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied: with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Commercial Aeronautics of Entire Nation 
Are Supervised by Department of Commerce 


Topic 22— Aeronautics 


Third Article—Commercial Aeronautics. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; nineteenth, Labor; twentieth, 
Statistical Research; and twenty-first, Insular 
and Indian Affairs. The present group deals 
with Federal activities in connection with 
Aeronautics. 


By Clarence M. Young, 
Director of Aeronautics, Department of Commerce. 


HE Air Commerce Act, approved’ May 20, 1926, 
and designed to further the development of 
commercial aviation, asserts the doctrine of 
Federal sovereignty in the air over the land 

and waters of the United States to the exclusion of 
foreign nations, and confers upon the Department of 
Commerce the authority, under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, to regulate interstate air com- 
merce. It also created the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Aeronautics and set up the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of Commerce. 


Under the provisions of the Act, the Department 
is authorized to designate airways and require ad- 
herence to a set of flying rules on the part of those 
who use the airways; establish Federal lighting sys- 
tems along the airways, and maintain emergency land- 
ing fields. It also provided for the transfer of postal 
airways, including emergency landing fields, to the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Commerce. Ques- 
tions relating to the establishment and maintenance 
of air ports, are left to municipalities and private 


interests. 
* * * 


YOMPULSORY registration of aircraft engaged in 

interstate commerce is required and provision is 
made for the optional registration of other aircraft. 
The Act also provides for periodic examination and 
rating of airmen serving in connection with registered 
craft; permits the emergency use of existing Govern- 
mental facilities, and extends the application of exist- 
ing laws to foreign air commerce. 


The organization of the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce is made up of four main 
divisions as follows: (1) Air Regulations, (2) Airways, 
(3) Information, (4) Experimental. 


The functions of the Air Regulations Division in- 
clude the licensing of aircraft, the licensing of pilots 
and mechanics, the identification of all aircraft not 
licensed, the rating of airports and landing fields, and 
the enforcement of the Air Traffic Rules. 


* * * 


IRCRAFT is licensed when found airworthy, and 

in this connection the Air Commerce Regulations 
take into consideration all types of aircraft—the war 
surplus and the rebuiit, as well as those of modern 
design and construction. No arbitrary rulings have 
as yet been made with respect to any type of aircraft, 
irrespective of its time or place of manufacture. The 
auestion of airworthiness depends entirely upon the 
present condition of the machine, as disclosed by care- 
ful and systematic inspection. The licenses are issued 
for the period of one year and the owners are charged 
with the duty of maintaining them in an airworthy 
condition at all times, and, also, they are subject to 
unannounced inspection by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Pilots are examined for their practical ability, 
physical fitness and knowledge of air navigation and 
the Air Traffic Rules. Four classes of licenses are 
provided including transport, limited commercial, in- 
dustrial and private. The requirements of each are 
different. The first two named permit the transporta- 
tion of passengers, the former authorizing any legiti- 
mate aviation operation including cross-country, the 
latter limited to operations around a given airport. 
Transport and limited commercial licenses expire semi- 
annually and are renewable upon a showing of physical 
fitness. The industrial and private licenses expire an- 
nually and are likewise renewable upon a similar 
showing. 

\ ECHANICS also are licensed, upon examination as 
-"" to their practical fitness. These licenses are of 
two kinds—airplane and engine, and one individual 
may hold both licenses if he qualifies. A pilot may 
also hold a mechanic’s license upon the same condi- 
tion. A mechanic’s license is issued for period of two 


years and renewable upon application and proper 


showing. 


Since all aircraft and pilots engaged in interstate 
commerce, technical or otherwise, must be licensed, 
and others if they elect to do so, license numbers 
are assigned which constitute their identification marks. 
All aircraft not licensed must have an identification 
number irrespective of the nature of its ownership or 
operation. 


Provision is made whereby the identification mark 
or number shall be prominently displayed on the in- 
dividual aircraft in accordance with the requirements 
of the Air Commerce Regulations, that is, upon the 
lower surface of the lower left wing and upon the 
upper surface of the upper right wing, in figures of 
a size equal to four-fifths the minimum chord; also 
upon both sides of the rudder of a size as large as the 
surface will permit, leaving a margin of at least two 
inches. 

* * * 

MO distinguish a licensed from unlicensed aircraft the 

identification mark on licensed craft, is preceded by 
the letter “S” or “C” to distinguish the classes into 
which licensed aircraft are divided—“State” and “Com- 
mercial.” In the first class falls aircraft belonging 
exclusively to Federal, State or Municipal Govern- 
ments, while the latter includes all other aircraft. The 
letter also may be preceded by the additional letter 
“N” which is the nationality mark assigned the United 
States by an International Convention of 1919. No 
letter of any kind shall be used in connection with 
the identification mark of an unlicensed aircraft. 


Licensed aircraft are required to have posted 
prominently in the passenger compartment or cockpit 
the license issued which includes not only the number 
but distinguishing features of the craft—span, weight, 
engine, etc., but no such similar authority shall be 
displayed in unlicensed aircraft. However, both classes 
shall carry a metal plate bearing the name of the 
owner, his address, and license number. 


Although only aircraft and pilots engaged in in- 
terstate commerce are required by law to obtain licen- 
ses the experience of the Department of Commerce in- 
dicates that intrastate operators will be obliged to ob- 
tain licenses if they expect to continue profitable op- 
erations, due to the public demand for licensed air- 
craft and pilots. No fee is required for the issuance 
of a license. . The only expense involved is the ex- 
amination fee which the applicant is required to pay 
to the physical examiner. 

* x ™» 
THE Air Traffic Rules, a part of the Air Commerce 

Regulations, deal with such things as the various 
altitudes of flight over cities and elsewhere, passing 
and crossing on airways, landing and taking off at air- 
ports, acrobatic flying, navigation lights for night fly- 
ing, weather signals, etc. They apply to all aircraft, 
both licensed and unlicensed, and are universally ef- 
fective throughout the United States, that is, they must 
be observed in intrastate as well as interstate opera- 
tion. Suspension or revocation of licenses is provided 
for any substantial violation of the Air Commerce 
Regulations; also a civil penalty of $500 may be im- 
posed for any similar violation, and this applies equally 
to all aircraft operators. 


The Airways Division is at present a part of the 
Bureau of Lighthouses, one of the old and established 
bureaus of the Department of Commerce. Its func- 
tions include the establishment of airways and the 
equipping of them with suitable aids to air navigation 
such as intermediate fields with boundary markers, 
beacon lights weather service, radio communications, 
ete. This division now is engaged in equipping the 
various existing airways and on July 1 took over the 
operation and maintenance of the present Transconti- 
nental Air Route from New York to San Francisco. 

a “ 
HE Information Division collects and disseminates 
information concerning commercial aviation in 
the United States and abroad; and, also the prepara- 
tion of the semimonthly Airways’ Bulletin, distributes 
the Air Commerce Regulations and other material cal- 
culated to benefit the operators of commercial aircraft. 

The Experimental Division has to do with the de- 
velopment of aids to air navigation such as radio com- 
munications, radio beacons, and lighting facilities. At 
the present time it is engaged in perfecting a radio 
beacon. 


Coordination of the air activities of the Department 
of Commerce, other Federal agencies concerned with 
aeronautics and the aircraft industry, is brought about 
through the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. The Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics and the Air Secretaries of the Depart- 
ments of War and Navy, compose the Patents and De- 
sign Board created to acquire aircraft designs and 
inventions for the Government. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of September 10, Jarvis Butler, Secre- 
tary of the Aeronautical Board of the Army 
and Navy will discuss the work of that or- 
ganization. 


Copyright, 1927, by The United States Dally Publishing Corporation 


| ing grades. n \ 
| quoted at Minneapolis at 71@73 cents 





| 24,871 bales. 
| September 8, 482,976 bales, and a year | 
| ago, 491,413 bales. 


; market are 


| needs. 

prices. 
ican cheese were: 
| Single Daisies, 264% @26%% cents; Young 
Americas, 26% cents. 


| July 30, 1927. 
Lt. Comdr. Andrew C. Bennett, det. U. S. 


S. Holland; to command Submarine Divi- 
sion 18. 

Lt. Comdr. Thomas D. Warner, det. U. S. 
S. Oklahoma; to aide tg Commandant, Navy 
Yard, Norfolk, Va. ; 

Lt. (j. g.) Thomas H. Dyer, det. Naval 
Communications; to ‘Battleship Division, 
Battle Fleet. 

Ensign Thomas J. Kirkland, jr., det. VO 
Squad. 6S (U. S. S. Oklahoma), Aircraft 
Squadron, Scouting Fleet; to VO Squad. 5S, 
Aircraft Squadron, Scouting Fleet. 

Ensign Eugene E. Lindsey, orders, August 
19, 1927, modified, to U. S. S. Saratoga, con- 
nection fitting out. 


Lt. (j. g.) John R: Smith (M. C.), det. U. 


| S. S. Whitney; to temp. duty Naval Medical 


School], Washington, D. C. 

Comdr. James L, Brown (D. C.), det. U. 

Mississippi; to Naval Training Station, 

San Diego, Calif. 

Ch. Bosn. Carl Axelson, det. U. S. S. Gan- 
nett; to Eleventh Naval District. 

Ch. Bosn. Charles A. Leonard, orders, 
modified; to U. S. S. Gannett, 
Ch. Pharm. Thomas Christopher Hart, det. 


| Army Orders | 


Issued September 7, 1927. 

Change in name of 2d Lt. Harold Stuart 
Wod, Field Artillery, to Stuart Wood, an- 
nounced. 

Capt. Thomas G. Tousey, Medical Corps, 
relieved from duty at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans.; to report to commanding general 
Philippine Department. 

1t Lt. Lyle M. Shields, Infantry, relieved 
from duty at Camp Meade, Md.; to report to 
the commanding general Hawaiian Depart- 
ment for assignment with the infantry. 

Ist Lt. Fritjof Arestad, Medical Corps, 
relieved from duty at Letterman General 
Hospital, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif.; 


Receiving Ship, San Francisco; + 

Barracks. Hampton Roads, Va. 
Bosn. William R. -Brown, det. U. S. 8S: 

Sandpiper; to Port au Prince. Haiti. 

Ch. Pay Clerk Donald W. Davidson, det. 

all duty; to resignation accepted 


Receiving 


to report to the commending 
waiian Department. 

Major Francis C. V. Crowley, Cavalry, re- 
lieved from duty with staff and faculty, 
the Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kans., and 
assigned to 13th Cavalry, Fort Riley. 

Capt. Jesse K. Freeman, Infantry, trans- 
ferred to the 7th Coast Artillery, Fort Han- 
cock, N. J. 

lst Lt. Brooke W. Leman, Infantry, re- 
licved from detail to Organized Reserves of 
Eight: Corps Area, at Denver, Colo.; to re- 


port to commanding general Hawaiian De- 
partment. 


Master Sgt. 


general Ha- 


Arthur B. Botkin, Medical 
Department, placed upon retired list at 
Letterman General Hospital, Presidio of 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Leave of absence for three 
granted Capt. Charles E, 
master Corps. 

Leave of absence for two months granted 
Capt. Frederick McCabe, Infantry, 


months is 


Ehle, Quarter- 
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Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on September 8, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News 


Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. _ 


Grain. 

Less favorable harvesting weather in 
Canada with continued good demand for 
cash wheat in the domestic markets 
caused a_ slightly firmer tone in the 
wheat market and prices advanced 
slightly, September wheat closing at 
Chicago at $1.82%; at Minneapolis 
$1.82%; Kansas City $1.27 and Winni- 
peg, October $1.395¢. 

Cash premiums remained practically 
unchanged with offerings of winter 
wheat rather light. No. 2 hard winter 
12% per cent protein was quoted at the 
close of the market at Kansas City at 
$1.40-$1.42, with 13 per cent protein 
bringing % cents over these prices. No. 
2 red winter was quoted at Kansas City 
at $1.36-$1.39 and at Chicago $1.34% to 
$1.84%. No. 2 hard winter was quoted 
at Chicago at $1.851%4. Hedging pres- 
sure continued fainly heavy in the spring 
wheat markets, but there was a good 
milling denaand which absorbed the lib- 
eral receipts. No. 1 dark northern was 
quoted at 2-16 cents over September 
prices. 

The corn 
firmer although reports on growing 
crops were generally favorable. The 
country offerings eontinued liberal, Sep- 
tember corn closing at Chicago at $1.02 
@1.02% with No. 3 yellow selling at 
$1.0114@1.02% in that market. No. 3 
yellow sold at Kansas City at 97@99 
cents; and at Minneapolis 98@99 cents. 

The oats market was up about 1 cent, 
September oats closing at Chicago at 
441%, cents. Receipts at markets were 
light and demand generally active. No. 
3 white sold at Minneapolis at 42%@ 
44% cents, with heavyweight bringing 
3@5 cents premium over these quota- 
tions. No. 3 white oats sold at Chicago 
and Kansas City at 45@47 cents per 
bushel. 

The rye market was about 1 
higher, No. 2 selling at Chicago at 96% 


cents, and at Minneapolis at 90% @91% | 


cents. Larger receipts of barley nar- 
rowed the spread between feed and malt- 
Choice malting barley was 


and feed grades at 67@68 cents. Best 


malting grades sold at Chicago at 79@ 
| 83 cents and feed at 74@78 cents. 


Cotton. 


Cotton prices opened practically un- | 


changed compared with the close of yes- 


| terday, but the market advanced slightly 

| before the release of the Government | colling 
| choice at $30@31. 
200-point | 
| while calf carcasses were barely steady. 
| Lamb supplies were about normal, the 


report at 11 o'clock. Upon the re- 
opening of the market prices jumped 
suddenly and reached the 
limit. Later on during the day the mar- 
ket sagged somewhat, but final quota- 


tions were still up about 130 points, | 
compated with the close of September 7. | 


On the New York Cotton Exchange 
October future contracts were up 133 
points at 23.70 cents (high for the day, 
24.40 cents) and on the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange 137 points at 23.75 
cents. On the Chicago Board of Trade 
October future contracts advanced 131 
points at 23.82 cents. 


The average price of middling spot 


cotton in 10 designated markets met the | 
! advance in futures and closed at 23.10 

| cents per pound compared with 
| cents yesterday. 


Sales of spot cotton to- 


On7r 


was 17.50 cents. 


| day 33,616 bales, a year ago 38,275. 


Exports today, 6,729 bales, a year ago 
Total from August 1 to 


Wool. 


At Boston the principal activity in | 


finer grades 
Busi- 


territory lines is on the 
including the half blood wools. 


| ness is spotty but some concerns report 
| sales of fair volume on the active grades. 


Sales include both original bag and 


' graded wools at prices unchanged from | 


last week’s levels. There is no tendency 


| to mark up stocks of territory wools just 
| now but some dealers are not pushing 


sales because the reports from the goods 
favorable and _ foreign 
markets remain firm. 

Butter. 


The New York tutter market declined 
unexpectedly % cent on top scores. 


| Trading was generally slow and while 


market closed steady the undertone was 
somewhat unsettled. Buyers generally 


| had anticipated needs on previous days 


were disposed to await develop- 
Medium and undergrades steady 


and 
ments. 


| with demand limited. Car market about 
, steady with offerings of 88 to 89 scores 


fairly liberal. Wholesale prices of 
creamery butter at New York were: 92 
score, 4444 cents; 91 score, 44 cents; 90 


| score, 42% cents. 


Cheese. 

The New York cheese market continued 
firm on_all styles. Trading was re- 
stricted to small lots for immediate 
Dealers holding close to asking 
Wholesale prices of No. 1 Amer- 
Flats, 26@27 cents; 


Fruits and Vegetables. 
Most markets stronger in New York 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.), good and choice 


Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choice 


Steers. medium and common (all 
Cows, good and choice 
Cows, common and medium 
Vealers. good and choice 

Feeder and stocker cattle: 
Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium 


market was also slightly | 


cent | 





| on steers and cows was steady. 
; chucks and plates were in fairly liberal 


| erate 


21.83 | 
A year ago the price | 


| sers were in small supply. 


| of light and 
| brought $14.75@15. 
| sold from $12.50@14.75. 


City. Apples steady. Cantaloupes dull 
and weaker. Green peas, lettuce, and 
potatoes slightly stronger. Sweet po- 
tatoes stronger. Onions, peaches and 
pears about steady. 


Apples: New York Wealths, A 2134inch, 
bushel baskets ... — 1,.25@1.50 
New York Rhode Island PERE bushel 
baskets (3 inches) -. +» -$2.00@2.25 
West Virginia Northwestern Greenings, 
U. S. No. 1, 2%-in., bushel baskets . .$2.00 
Cantaloupes: Delaware and Maryland, va- 
rious varicties, standards 36s. .$.60@1.00 
Colorado Salmon Tints, standards, 36s 
and 45s .. .$1.50@1.75 
Colorado Salmon Tinty, standards, flats 12s 
and 15s rT $.50@.75 
California Honeydews, standard and jumbo 
crates 5 akc . $2.25@3.00 
California Honey Balls, standards, 36s and 
45s ahiters a6 aa%s $3.00 
Green Peas: New York bushel baskets, 
$2.00@2.50 

California .$5.00@5.50 
Colorado, lb. crates .. $3.50@4.00 
Lettuce: New York Big Boston type, two 
dozen crates £4 9.6 8.0 yr ct OGDAee 
California Iceberg type, 4-5 dozen crates, 
$2.50@2.75 

4-5 dozen crates, 
$2.50@2.75 
Onions: New York Canastota section 
Yellows, sacked per 100 Ibs. mostly $1.90 
Indiana Yellows, sacked per 100 Ibs. . .$2.00 
Ohio Yellows, sacked per 100 lbs. mostly 


Colorado Iceberg type, 


Indiana Reds, sacked per 100 Ibs. 
New York, Orange County Yellows, sacked 
per 100 lbs, (street sales) $2.00@2.15 
Peaches: New Jersey Elbertas, six-basket 
carriers, medium to large $1.00@1.50 
New Jersey Elbertas, bushel baskets, me- 
dium to large $.75@1.00 
Pennsylvania Elbertas, to large, 
bushel baskets $1.621%4@1.75 
Pears: New Ycrk Bartletts, bushel baskets, 
: $1.50@2.00 
New York Clapp Favorites, bushel baskets, 
$1.00@1.50 
Potatoes: Long Island Cobblers and Greer 
Mts., bulk per 180 pounds $3.35@3.50 
Long Island Cobblers and Green Mts., bulk 
per 150 pound sacks $2.90@3.00 
Maine Cobblers, bulk perl80 pounds, few 
sales fair quality ¢.$2.75 
New Jersey Cobblers,l1 50-pound sacks, 
street sales mostly 2 $5.00 
Sweet Potatoes: Virginia Yellows, celoth 
top barrels, best mostly $3.00 
East Shore Maryland bushel 
hampers ... $1.00 
New Jersey Yellows, bushel hampcrs, street 
sales $1.75@2.00 


medium 


Yellows, 


Meat. 
Under normal supply and fair de- 
mand the New York wholesale market 
Kosher 


supply and mostly steady at $14@20. 
Hinds and ribs of Koshered cattle were 
generally steady with uneven supply, 
mostly at $21@29 with some 
With supply about 
normal vealers were steady to firm, 


market steady with some choice and 
prime at $27@29. Supply of mutton 
was fairly liberal, and under a very 
draggy demand sold weak with some 
sales $1@1.50 lower. Pork was in mod- 
supply and the market fully 
steady. Frozen loins were slow and 
draggy, 8-12s selling largely at $22@24 
and 12-15s $19@20. With the exception 
of mutton which was very draggy, de- 
mand was fair for all*classes. 
Livestock. 

The day’s run at Chicago was esti- 
mated at 11,000 cattle, 2,000 calves, 
26,000 hogs and 21,000 sheep. 


The hog market was uneven. . Weight 


| averages of 220 pounds up wete gen- 


erally 10 cents to 15 cents higher, 180 
to 210 pounds steady to strong, and 
good and choice light lights and pigs 25 
cents to 35 cents higher. Packing sows 
were mostly 10 cents to 15 cents higher. 
The day’s top of $11.45 was paid for 
weights around 225 pounds, while 230- 
pound averages sold upward to $11.40. 


' Good and choice 160 to 200-pound aver- 


ages bulked at $11@11.40, 220 to 250- 
pound $10.90@11.40, 260 to 300-pound 
$10.50@11.05. Most packing sows 
cashed at $9@9.50. Light weights sold 
upward to $9.75. Pigs brought $9@ 
9.75 mostly. Shippers took 7,000 and 
the estimated holdover was 8,000. 

Good and choice grain fed steers and 
yearlings were strong to 25 cents higher, 
other classes being slow. Western gras- 
South Dakota 
fed long yearlings made $15.25, seven 
loads selling at $15@15.25. Several loads 
medium weight steers 
Most fed offerings 
A small sup- 
ply of native grassers cashed at $9@10. 
She stock was weak to 15 cents lower, 
grassy kinds showing decline. Bulls 
were steady to 15 cents higher, heavy 
sausage bulls selling up to $6.40. Veal- 
ers were 25 cents higher, heavy sausage 
bulls selling up to $6.40. Vealers were 
25 cents higher, the bulk going to big 
packers around $15, outsiders paying 
$15.50 and higher. 

Fat lambs opened slow and about 
steady, early sales of good natives 
lightly sorted being made at $12.25 to 
$12.50 with selected natives to city 
butchers at $12.75. Western averaging 
76 to 88 pounds bulked at $12.75 to $13. 
Good rangers sold down to $12.50 and 
below. Choice 62 pound feeding lambs 
brought $13.75. Sheep were steady, good 
and choice light weight ewes selling at 


~ 35.50 to $6. Closing quotations follow. 
Cattle. 


Chicago Kanszs 
$11.50@$15.25 $10 
11.00@ 15.25 10: 

6.50@ 12.00 6.25 

6.75@ 10.25 


City 
*$14,50 
14.40 
10.75 
6.50G@, 9.00 
5.25 6.75 5.25@ 6.50 
14.50@ 15.50 10.00@ 12.50 


7.00@ 10.25 
6.50@ 9.00 


8.40@ 10.25 
6.00@ 8.40 


Ho gs. 


Heavy weight (250-350 Ilbs.), medium, good and choice... 
good and choice 
and choice 
medium and choice 


Medium weight (200-250 Ibs.). medium 
Light weight (160-200 tbs.), medium 
Light lights (130-160 tbs.) 
Packing sows, rough and 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.) 


sm oth 
medium 


good and choice 


10.00@ 11.25 9.85@ 11.15 
10.60@ 11.45 10.65@ 11.50 
10.25@ 11.40 10.40@) 11.40 
9.00@ 11.25 9.60@ 10.85 
8.50 9.75 8.50@ 9.60 
8.50@ 10.25 9.25@ 10.00 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 
, Sheep. 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs, good 


lbs. down) 
All weights (cull and common) 
Ewes, medium to choice 


and choice (84 


11.50@ 12 
8.00@ 
3.75@ 

11,.25@ 


3.50@ 6.00 
75@ 14.00 


\ 
\ 


a 
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Agriculture 


Further Reduction 
In Cotton Production 
Forecast in Estimate 


Prospective Yield Calculated 
at 56.1 Per Cent of Aver- 
age Crop for Ten 
Years. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
mainder of the season are more or less 
favorable than usual. 

Ginnings in 1926 were 17,977,374 
bales; in 1925, 16,103,679 bales; in 1924, 
13,627,936 bales; in 1928, 10,139,671 
bales; and in 1922, 9,762,069 bales. 

Condition on September 1 in 1926 was 
59.6 per cent of normal; in 1925, 56.2 
per cent; in 1924, 69.3 per cent, and the 
10-year average on September 1, 1917- 
1926, was 58.6 per cent. 

The yield in 1926 was 182.6 pounds; 
in 1925, 167.2 pounds; for the five years 
1922-1926, 155.8 pounds; and for the 10 
years 1917-1926, 156.3 pounds. 

Progressive Decline in Prospect. 

Comments: Cotton prospects declined 
from a prospective production of 13,- 
492,000 bales indicated on August 1 to 
12,692,000 bales, indicated by~ conditions 
on September 1, a decline of 800,000 
bales during August, and 5,285,000 bales 
less than the crop of 1926. 

The conditions of the crop September 
1, is reported as 56.1 per cent, compared 
with 69.5 per cent on August 1, and 58.6 
per cent the 10-year average for Septem- 
ber 1. The decline from August 1 was 
13.4 points. The average decline from 
August 1 to September 1 during the past 
10 years was 8.7 points. 

Declines occurred in all States except 
Mexico, Arizona and California. The 
principal decline in condition was reg- 
istered in Oklahoma, from 75 per cent 
on August 1 to 51 per cent on September 
1. Conditions declined 18 points in South 
Carolina, 14 in North Carolina, 13 in 
Texas, Arkansas and Florida, 12 in Ala- 
bama, 11 in Mississippi, 10 in Georgia. 

Boll Weevil Is Factor. 

In all important cotton States the 
weevil is. the dominating factor in the 
situation. Propogation of this pest has 
been accelerated by wet weather over 
much of the belt. Infestation has in- 
creased materially in all infested areas, 
and the area where weevils are preva- 
lent has extended northward materially 
during the month of August. 

Present damage to squares and young 
bolls is very great, but more of the bot- 
tom crop escaped injury than in the 
years 1920 to 1923, when the total dam- 
age due to the boll weevils was very 
great. The present extent of infesta- 
tions has quite generally checked fruit- 
ing and the probability of any impor- 
tant top crop is small over large areas. 

In the northern portion of the belt, 
cool weather has not only favored propa- 
gation of the weevils, but has retarded 
the development of the crop. 

Boll worm, leaf worm, red spider, rust, 
and root rot, are reported from many 
areas, but damage from these is prob- 
ably on the whole not more than 


Details of Crop Situation. 
Details by States follow: 


Condi- 
tion 


1927, 


(Prelim.) in 


f acreage after 
a | 
ft thousands of 


Abandonment 
Area left for 


harvest, 


WIREIRIEE oo 630005 .0 
North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia . <2 > 

EE at ao Bee vh0s 
Missouri . . . ....... 6.0 
Tennessee « « oeeese. 2.0 
Alabama . « . ....... 3.0 
Mississippi « ....... 5.0 
Louisiana « .....+. 6.0 
ce 6 A kasdbuses: G0 
Oklahoma ........ 12.0 
ATERDEGE « oe ccccce. 40 
New Mexico ........ 5.0 
TUNERS a. & 6, 4:0:6080< 
California .. 

All other 


Ne 
=] 
co 
J 


No. 
0G =~] rn 
ona 


2 


935 
3,229 
3,220 
1,557 

16,354 
3,668 
3,156 

101 

139 

127 

23 


U. S. total 40,626 58.6 
Lower California 
(Old Mexico)f ... .. 110 
a Previous to 1924 interpolated 


b Per harvest acre. 
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Cotton 


Domestic Consumption of Cottonseed Meal 
Increases Sharply During Recent Years 


Exports of Same Commodity Show Little Gain; Meal 
Used Principally to Feed Dairy Stock. 


Sharply increased domestic consump- 
tion of cottonseed meal for feed and fer- 
tilizer during recent years has resulted 
according to a survey just completed. 


by the Department of Agriculture in 
15 States. Exports have mot kept pace 
relatively with the increase in domestic 
use, the survey announces. The most 
important use of the meal is for feed for 
dairy cows. The full text of a state- 
ment issued September 7 summarizing 
the results of the survey follows: 


Domestic consumption of cottonseed | 
meal has increased sharply in_ recent 
years, over 2,000,000 tons of cake and. 
meal being used for feed and fertilizer 
during each of the past two seasons 
compared with only about 1,000,000 tons 
five years ago when the cotton crop was 
smaller. Exports of cake and meal for 
the past five years have averaged about 
15 per cent of the output compared with 
about 35 per cent during 1909-1913 and 
approximately 50 per cent for the period 
1900-1904. 


Feeding of Meal Is . 
Heaviest In Cotton Belt 


The heaviest feeding of cottonseed 
meal occurs in the Cotton Belt where 
this feed is abundant and where other 
feedstuffs are relatively scarce and high 
priced. This conclusion is furthered by 
a recent study of feeding practices on 
selected farms in 15 States. Not only 
were larger amounts fed per animal in 
this area than elsewhere, but small 
amounts were fed also to horses and hogs 
while none was reported fed to these 
animals outside the Cotton Belt. 

Dairy cows were shown to be the most 
important consumers of cottonseed meal. 
About 435 pounds of meal for the year 
is the average quantity fed to cows on 
the Mississippi farms studied, compared 
with about 409 pounds in North Caro- 
lina, while the milk cows included in the 
Texas group averaged 190 pounds each. 
Considerable quantities of cottonseed 
were also fed to cows in these States 
and fair amounts of cottonseed meal or 
of cottonseed were used as dairy feed 
in many sections of Georgia. 
| 


Cattle other than dairy stock received 
proportionately more cake or meal than 
dairy cows on the North Carolina farms 
studied, but in the Texas group they 
consumed materially less than the cows. 

Horses and mules averaged less than 
half a pound of this feed yearly on the 
Texas farms reporting while swine there 
received a little more than one pound 
per 100 pounds of grain. No feeding of 
cottonseed meal to horses, mules, or 
hogs was reported on farms in the in- 
vestigation in other sections of the Cot- 
ton Belt, but other information suggests 
that some meal may have been fed to 
these animals on a number of farms, 
particularly where cottonseed meal was 
relatively cheap. 

Outside the Cotton Belt dairy cattle 
again accounted for the bulk of the 
cottonseed meal fed, although fattening 
cattle and range cattle took substantial 





Yield 
Per Acre 


Production (ginnings) 
500 lbs. gross wt. bales 


264 
292 
182 
180 
145 
240 
188 
196 
241 
200 
147 5 
181 
195 
299 
349 
387 


189 


51,329 
1,212,819 
1,008,068 
1,496,105 

31,954 

217,859 
450,533 
1,497,821 
1,887,787 
829,407 
627,S51 
1,772,784 
1,547,932 
75,000 
121,902 
131,211 
17,032 


17,977,374 


& =~ Sept. 1, 1927. 


a 


1,035,000 
15,000 
106,000 
335,000 

* 952,000 
1,075,000 
487,000 
4,700,000 
1,025,000 
970,000 
70,000 
90,000 
90,000 
10,000 


147 
331 
309 
339 


208 


90 
17 


56.1 


12,692,000 


182.6 149.3 


90 317 ~=— 269 286,000 62,000 


from August 25 and September 25 condition. 
cOn area left for harvest. 
are due to allowances for cross-state ginnings. 


d Differences from census figures 
e Seven-year average. f Not in- 


cluded in California figures, nor in United States total. g Estimate of Department 


of Agriculture. 

The full text of the report on cotton 
ginning issued by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, fol- 
lows: 

Number of bales of cotton (counting 


United States 

NEN 6s & 06:0 'o.0 ks ceces 
ET Gas a hia gos 60 Ra 640 
I oo a 6:44:48 0.00006 


TSI CR ee webie 


UE EG 6 0 6s esheccecs 
RIO ao @ 6 c.aseceece e Be 
i OR ne ner 
ne PTE ACCOR 
North Carolina..... 
EN ag 5's ash esccevcax ae 
South Carolina ........... 
WEES a we 3.000 

All other ... 


round as half bales and excluding linters) 
ginned from the growth of 1927 prior to 
September 1, 1927, and comparative 
statistics to the corresponding date in 
1926 and 1925: 
1927 
1,540,025 
171,067 
2,726 
11,233 
763 
6,883 
213,507 
85,834 
95,458 
104 
1,526 
22,731 
928,152 
41 


1925 
1,886,399 
209,629 
2,212 
62,139 
797 
12,142 
301,159 
221,802 
213,433 
6,737 
16,764 
91,180 
746,855 
1,600 


1926 
696,556 
22,440 
5,304 
2,899 
2,211 
3,579 
111,333 
21,271 
18,300 
102 
180 
21,057 
487,862 


quantities and smaller amounts were 
taken by sheep on the ranges. About 30 


pounds of cottonseed meal were con- 
sumed yearly by dairy cows on the farms 
studied in New York, an amount per- 
haps nearly typical of the dairy sections 
of New England, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania. Fair amounts were taken by 
dairy cows in Ohio, but going further 
west the quantities declined to an aver- 
age of nine pounds yearly in Wisconsin, 
while none was reported in the three 
areas covered in Minnesota. Milk cows 
on the Kansas farms studied took about 
9 pounds yearly while around 15 pounds 

er cow was consumed by some of the 
herds supplying milk to Colorado cities. 
The limited number of milk cows in- 
cluded in the Kentucky study averaged 
about four pounds of cottonseed meal 
per year. 

Relatively smal] quantities of cotton- 
seed meal were fed to cattle other than 
dairy cows outside the Cotton Belt, al- 
though cattle on feed accounted for sub- 
stantial quantities. Other cattle on the 
Kentucky farms reporting averaged 
about 27 pounds each year, doubtless 
largely because of the fattening cattle 
included, and feeder cattle in Iowa av- 
eraged 145 pounds while range cattle in 
Colorado received about 16.5 pounds for 
the year. In New York, however, the 
cattle other than dairy, largely dairy 
stock, were fed only about two pounds 
each for the year while in Wisconsin the 
comparative figure was about 1.5 pounds. 
Some cottonseed meal or cake was fed 
to sheep under range conditions, up to 
1.5 pounds yearly on the Colorado farms 
included. This also may be typical of 
practices in some other range areas, 


United States Takes Bulk 
Of Sisal From Yucatan 


Shipments of sisal to the United 
States from Yucatan amounted to 60,- 
162 bales in August, according to cabled 
advices from the Vice Consul at Pro- 
gresso, Herman C. Vogenitz, received 
at the Department of Commerce, 

The full text of the advices follows: 

Sisal shipments to the United States 


The statistics in this report include 42,615 round bales for 1927; 14,601 for 1926; |e 
and 23,349 for 1925. The statistics for 1927 in this report are subject to correction 
when checked against the individual returns of the ginners being transmitted by 


mail, 

Consumption, Stocks, Imports, and Ex- 
ports—United States: Cotton consumed 
during the month of Jyly, 1927, amounted 
to 569,250 bales. Cotton on hand in con- 
suming establishments July 31 was 
1,404,358 bales, and in public storage 
and at compresses 1,822,671 bales. The 
number of active consuming cotton spin- 
dles for the month was 32,311,802. The 
total imports for the month of July, 1927, 
were 31,147 bales, and the exports of 
domestic cotton, including linters, were 
389,358 bales. 


World Statistics: The preliminary esti- 
mated world’s production of commercial 
cotton, exclusive of linters, grown in 
1926, as compiled from various sources, 
is 27,900,000 bales of 478 pounds lint, 
while the consumption of cotton (ex- 
clusive of linters in the United States) 
for the year ended July 31, 1926, was 
approximately 23,940,000 bales of 478 
pounds. lint. The total number of spin- 


ning cotton spindles, both active and 
idle, is about 164,000,000. ; 


1927, R._ J. Reynolds Tobacco 


y, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Grain 


Decline ls Shown 
In Year's Shipment 
Of Spanish Onions 


Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Announces De- 


crease of 50,000 Bush- 
els Is Shown. 


Shipments of Spanish onions to the 
United States up to September 6 were 
approximately 50,000 bushels less this 
season than during the corresponding 
period last season, according to a state- 
ment issued September 8 by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Shipments of Spanish onions to the 
United States from the beginning of the 
season up to September 6, 1927, 
amounted to 1,985 cases, 100,508 half- 
cases and 287,557 crates, according to a 
cable received in the Department of Ag- 
riculture from Consul Clement S. Ed- 
wards at Valencia. These shipments are 
equivalent to 343,000 bushels as com- 
pared with 393,000 bushels during the 
corresponding period last season. 

Of this season’s shipments, 1,411 cases, 
94,570 half-cases, and 276,671 crates were 
reported as having been shipped to the 
American market prior to August 30. 


Subsequent shipments consisted of 574 
cases, 5,938 half-cases, and 18,886 crates 
on board the steamer ‘‘Nobles” scheduled 
to arrive in New York on September 9. 

The Spanish onion market was active 
during the past week, quotations c. i. f. 
New York ranging around $1.00 per 
crate of 38% pounds, according to Con- 
sul Edwards. 


during the month of August amounted 


to 60,162 bales, other countries taking. 


16,114 bales. The stocks at Progresso 
on September 1 were 68,240 bales, and 
at Merida, Campeche and plantations 
90,000 bales. Prices were unchanged. 

August shipments of binder twine to 
the United States amounted to 70 tons, 
and to other countries 1.19 tons. 


Tobacco 
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Produce 


Mechanical Loading and Unloading 
Of Grains Planned at Russian. Ports 


Department of Commerce Statement Also Shows Falling 
Off in Shipments Pas-ing Constantinople in 1927. 


Quoting from Russia sources, the 
Foodstuffs Division- of the Department 
of Commerce in a statement just issued 
reported on several Russian grain activi- 
ties, including plams for mechanical 
loading and unloading of grains at South 
Russian ports, the construction of a 
large new elevator and statistics for 
grain shipments through Constantinople. 

Statistics show that nearly 65,000,000 
bushels of grains, about half being 
wheat, went through the port of Con- 
stantinople during the year ended July 
831, 1927. Following is the full text of 
the Foodstuffs Division’s statement, giv- 
ing the sources: 

The Russian Grain Export Trust is 
installing machinery for the loading and 
unloading of grain. in South Russian 
ports. In August there will be received 
from Germany, mechanical devices and 
electrical cars for loading and unloading 
of grain for the ports of Rostov, Yeisk, 
Taganrog, and Tuabse, (Black Sea and 
Azov Sea.) This new equipment to- 
gether with that already on hand in 
these ports will accelerate the loading 
and unloading of the grain. 

The Sea Canal leading to the Port 
of Taganrog will be completed before 
the opening of the mew grain export 
campaign. It will permit the ocean go- 
ing steamers to take grain without re- 
loading on the open roadstead. The 
deepening of the sea canal to the Port 
of Rostov will permit ocean going ves- 
sels.to reach this port directly. 

This grain export trust will control 
the grain elevators formerly under the 
control of the State Bank. This will 
reduce the overhead expenses and sim- 
plify the loading of grain. All the 
necessary tonnage for grain exporting 
has already been secured. During the 
current year for the first time, this 
Russian Grain Export Trust intends to 
export flour. (Source “Izvestia,’” July 
24, 1927, Moscow.’ . 

In the Novorossiisk Port an additional 
new grain elevator with a capacity of 
3,000,000 poods (1 pood equals 36.11 
pounds) is to be built as well as oil cake 


stores with a capacity of 900,000 poods. ! 


The grain piers are to be deepened. It 
is planned to build additional branch 
railroads. The port and its facilities 
are being modernized. (Source: Eco- 
nomic Life, Moscow, July 31, 1927, 
page 5.) . 

The following table shows Russian 
grain shipments passing Constantinople 
for the-year ended July 31, 1927, with 
comparisons with the corresponding 
perisd ending July 31, 1926, according 
to a report from H. B. Smith, Special 
Representative at London dated August 

1927 1926 
2, 1927: 
Wheat 
Rye .seee 
Com .. (a) 
Barley 
Oats wvese 


32,959,068 
6,657,160 
6,549,320 

17,498,480 

955,710 


22,647,962" 
3,997,440 
(a) 7,725,680 
36,772,793* 
866,320 


Total bus. 64,619,738 72,010,195 

*Figures corrected to represent Con- 
stantinople totals for cereal year. 

(a) Since November 1, 1926. 


Reports to Be Abandoned 
On Damage by Boll Weevil 


Bol! weevil reports issued semimontly 
by the Bureau of Entomology, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
State experiment stations in the Cotton 
Belt, have been discontinued, according 
to an oral announogment made Septem- 
ber 8 by Charles E. Gapen, chief of the 
press service, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Indications have reached the Depart- 
ment that information contained in the 
reports has become public before the 
formal release time and has _ possibly 
been used on the cotton market, Mr. 
Gapen said. 

The form of the report, a mere com- 
pilation.of local reports of insect dam. 
age to cotton, has been such as to pre- 
clude use .by any except persons versed 
in the cotton trade. Hereafter the in- 
formation will be used by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture only in preparing 
formal crop reports, issued by the Crop 
Reporting Board. Boll weevil damage 
reports have been used previously in 
preparation of crop reports. 


The cigarette that makes 


smoking a genuine pleasure 


You can smoke Camels all day long 
without thought but of the pleasure 
and refreshment that each one 
brings. That’s the advantage of 


choice 


tobaccos and skilful blending. 


Tobacco Sales Heavy 
In South Carolina | 
Belt During August 


is 


a 


Crop Matures Early and 
Prices Are Fair; Better 


Year for Growers in 
Fifth District. 


Large sales of the South Carolina 
bacco crop in August were noted by th 
Federal Reserve Bank for the Fifth Dis 
trict (Richmond), in the bank’s sum 
mary of business conditions in the are: 
A heavy crop was reported in prosp 
in Virginia, with the crop in North Caros 
lina damaged somewhat by the rains 6 
August. 


The full text of the bank’s statement! 
covering the tobacco situation in th 
district follows: 

Tobacco markets in the South Caro- 
lina belt opened on August 9 with very 
large sales. The crop matured early this 
year, and farmers had an unusually 
large part of the crop cured when the 
markets opened. Approximately 5,500,- 
000 pounds were sold in South Carolina 
and about 2,000,000 pounds in North 
Carolina markets on the opening day. 


Average prices were in the neighbors 
hood of 20 cents per pound, which was 
very satisfactory for the comparatively, 
low grades offered so early in the sea- 
son. South Carolina’s crop, estimated at 
68,705,000 pounds, shows a material in- 
crease over last year’s crop of 57,510,000 
pounds and a five-year average produc. 
tion of 60,600,000 pounds. 

In North Carolina the month of July 
changed the prospects for tobacco from 
poor to Very satisfactory, but heavy 
rains early in August probably damaged 
the crop somewhat. The color of the 
leaf is unusually good, with good body, 
but the leaves are somewhat small, due 
to cool nights, The August 1st condition 
of the crop indicated a probable produe- 
tion of 138,038,000 pounds this year, com- 
pared with 132,352,000 pounds produced 
last year. y 


Fifth District tobacco growers appear 
to be in a more favorable position than 
a year ago. The condition of the to- 
bacco crops of Kentucky and Tennessee, ' 
on the other hand, is below that of last 
year. . 
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ago Wants Diversion of Water 
From Lake Michigan Without Meters 


1942) 


Modification of Existing Agreement to Substitute 
New Program Covering Withdrawals. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


to abate the pollution of Lake Mich- 

industrial wastes and sewage in 

the vicinity of South Chicago, Calumet 
d Indiana Harbor. 

#8 investigation of the situation was 


by H. R. Crohurst, sanitary engi- 

, and M. V. Veldee, past assistant 

son of the Public Health Service, 

the cooperation of the Sanitary 

District Board of Chicago, the Chicago 

Gity Department of Health, the Indiana 

State Board of Health, and the Illinois 
State Department of Public Health. 

‘A statement of conclusions embodied 
fn the report reads as follows: 

“The pollution of Lake Michigan by 
Sanitary sewage and industrial wastes 
discharged from the Calumet district in 
Mlinois and Indiana, especially from In- 
diana, is such as to render the sources 
of water supply now used by Hammond, 
Whiting, and East Chicago unfit for that 
purpose, even with elaborate and effi- 
ciently operated purification plants. 


Gary Also Affected. 

“The source of water supply of Gary, 
Ind., though lying outside of the zone 
of grossest pollution, is also seriously 
contaminated, but not beyond the ca- 
pacity of modern purification processes 
to safeguard it. 

“The water supplies drawn by the 
city of Chicago from the Sixty-eighth 
street and Dunne cribs are also affected 
end aut times may be seriously endan- 
gered by sewage pollution from the Calu- 
met district. 

“The existing water Intakes in Lake 
Michigan, north of the Dunne and Sixty- 
eighth street cribs, appear to be beyond 
the zone of pollution from the Calumet 
district and are receiving water of such 
quality that it can be satisfactorily pu- 
rified by artificial processes, excepting 
the supplies of Waukegan and Lake For- 
est. Although the pollution of these lat- 
ter supplies is in no way chargeable to 
the Calumet district, and its discussion 
is beyond the scope of this report, the 
existing pollution in this area of the lake 
north of the Sanitary District of Chi- 


cago obviously demands attention and | 


abatement. . 

“If the use of the lake as a source of 
water supply for the urban population in 
the southern part of the city of Chicago 


and the Calumet district is to be con- 


Sewage discharged into— 
1. Calumet River* 
2. Little Calumet River* 
8. Lower part Grand Calumet River* 
4. Upper part Grand Calumet River ... 
5. Indiana Harbor Ship Canal 
6. Lake Michigan direct 


Total ultimately discharged into Chicago Drainage 
through Calumet-Sag Channel (1), 


Canal, 
and (3) above* 


Total ultimately discharged into Lake Michigan di- 


the Grand Calumet, and the Calumet ex- 
ceeds the capacity of the diversion chan- 
nel; but such a condition did not occur 
during the period of this investigation. 


Water Flows Daily 


Calumet Into Lake 
While the flow of the Calumet under 


ordinary conditions was generally away | 
from the lake, it was so sluggish that a | 
slight lowering of the lake level, such as | 
recurs daily, was sufficient to cause some | 
the | 


outward movement of water from 
mouth of the Calumet into the lake; and 
this outward movement was materially 


increased by offshore winds and by un- 


usual lowering of the lake level. 

Throughout the period of this 
vestigation, the Indiana Harbor Ship | 
Canal, connecting the Grand Calumet 
River to the lake at East Chicago, flowed 
constantly to the lake, carrying the dis- 
charge of that portion of the Grand Calu- 
met above the junction of the ship canal 
into the lake at Indiana Harbor. 

(Since the close of the investigation, | 
the Burns ditch, connecting the Little 
Calumet River east of Broadway, Gary, 
to Lake Michigan, approximately 7% | 
miles east of Gary Light, has been. placed | 
in operation. This will divert flood flows 
from the upper watershed, and under 
conditions of high water the sanitary 
sewage from 9,900 persons.) 

In brief, wastes discharged into the 
Little Calumet, the lower Grand Calu- 
met,.or into the Calumet some distance 
from its mouth ordinarily go to the 
Chicago Drainage Canal, but are a po- 
tential source of occasional pollution of 
the lake under flood conditions. Wastes 
discharged into the Calumet near its 
mouth reach the lake to some extent 
under ordinary conditions; and wastes | 
discharged into the upper Grand Calu- | 
met or into the Indiana Harbor Ship | 
Canal constantly reach the lake through 
the canal. 

Sanitary sewage—From a careful | 
sanitary survey of the Calumet district 
it is estimated that in 1925 the popu- | 
lation served by sewers discharging into | 
the drainage system of the Calumet 
Rivers or into the lake in this district | 
was approximately 261,400, distributed | 
by States and watersheds about as fol- 
lows: 


in- | 


Public served by 
In In 
Illinois Indiana 


sewers 


Total 
30,000 
46,400 
70,000 
92,400 
1,500 
21,100 


11,900 
58,500 
92,400 
1,500 
£18,600 


(2) 


70,400 146,400 | 





rectly or through Indiana Harbor Ship Canal, 


(4), (5) and (6) above 


Grand total 


2,500 112,500 115,000 


78,500 182,900 261,400 | 


*Some of this may reach Lake Michigan at times under conditions causing a re- | 


versal of flow in the Calumet River. 
to the Lake. 
daily. 


+ Employes of industrial plants sewered direct 
Calculated on basis of equivalent population contributing for 24 hours 
~ Comprises part of the population of Hammond and Whiting plus employes 


of industrial plants sewered direct to the lake.. 


tinued, as seems inevitable, it is neces- | 


sary in the interest of public health that 
the water supply intakes in this locality 
be protected. To remove the intakes be- 
yond the zone of at least occasional pol- 
lution would require their extension very 
far into the lake, to a distance which is 
probably not practicable. Moreover, in 
the absence of any remedial measures, it 
is to be anticipated that the present zone 
of gross pollution would be extended, 
with the increase in population and de- 
velopment of the adjacent land area, 
thereby increasing the danger from in- 
termittent contamination 


water of other intakes. 
“The obvious remedy for 

extremely unsatisfactory 

the southern end of Lake 


the present 
condition in 
Michigan is 


of the water | 
from the extended intakes and of the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| causing objectionable tastes 


abatement of the existing pollution from | 
sewage and industrial wastes reaching | 


the lake directly or through the Calu- 
| met River and Indiana Harbor Ship Ca- 
nal. The choice of methods to achieve 
this end involves engineering and eco- 
nomic problems which it is not within 
the province of this report to discuss. 
There is no question, however, that bate- 
ment of the existing pollution is possible, 
notwithstanding the difficulties which it 
may present, and it is certain that the 
need is imperative.” 


summary of the results of the investiga- 
tion which reads as follows: 


Drainage.—The so-called Calumet dis- 


trict of Illinois and Indiana is drained ! 


by the Little Calumet and Grand Calumet 


Rivers, and by the Calumet River which | 


is formed by their confluence. 
natural conditions these 


Under 
streams 


Lake Michigan just north of the Indiana- 
Illinois State line, but under conditions 
existing during the period covered by 


this investigation (October, 1924, to No- | 


vember, 1925) this natural drainage was 
altered as follows: 
' The Calumet-Sag Channel, connecting 


cago Main Drainage Canal, diverted to 
the drainage canal the ordinary flow of 
the Little Calumet, the Grand Calumet 


Ship Canal and the Calumet, a certain 


amount (not accurately determined) of | 


water from the lake being diverted 
through the Calumet and Little Calumet 
Rivers and the Calumet-Sag Channel to 
the drainage canal. 

Since the capacity of the Calumet-Sag 
. Ghannel does not exceed about 2,000 sec- 
) ond-feet, a part of the flow which or- 
dinarily passes through it must pass 
through the Calumet River to the lake 
‘at times when the combined discharge 
- of the Little Calumet, the lower part of 


: | wastes discharged at Whiti 67 
The report also contains a general |! . es 


} at Indiana Harbor. 


er | diana Harbor 
dis- | 
charge through the Calumet River into | 


| discharged daily 
the Little Calumet River with the Chi- | 





Industrial wastes.—Of the 123 indus- | 
trial plants located in the Calumet dis- 
trict, 109 are discharging no wastes of | 
importance as contributing to pollution. 
The remaining 14 plants’ discharge 
wastes of an objectionable character be- 
cause of the presence either of putrics- 
cible organic wastes or of taste-produc- 
ing compounds. The former class in- 
cludes a beet sugar refifiery and a can- 
ning factory on the Little Calumet River; 
two fertilizer plants and a glue works 
on the Lower Grand .Calumet River; a 
plant dehairing hides on the upper Grand 
Calumet River, and a corn-products plant 
discharging directly into the lake. Wastes | 
and odors 
are discharged by two coke plants on 
the Calumet River; two coke plants and 
an oil refinery directly on the lake; 
an oil refinery on the Indiana Harbor | 
Ship Canal; and a large coke plant on 
the upper Grand Calumet River. 


Approximate Quanities 


Organic Wastes Listed 

The approximate quantities of these 
two classes of wastes which reach the | 
lake directly are 1,500,000 gallons per 
diem of organic wastes discharged in 
Indiana near the Illinois-Indiana State | 
line; 4,500,000 gallons of oil refinery 
000 gallons of coke wastes discharged | 
In addition, 1,800,- 
000 gallons of coke wastes, 582,000 gal- 
lons of oil refining wastes, and 400,000 
gallons of organic wastes are dis ane | 
daily into the upper Grand Calumet 
River and reach the lake through the In- 
Ship Canal. 

Summarized still further, this amounts 
to 2,472,000 gallons daily of coke wastes, 
5,082,000 gallons of oil refinery wastes, 
and 1,900,000 gallons of wastes contain- 
ing organic matter which enter the lake 
from Indiana. Approximately 524,000 


| gallons of coke wastes and over 518,000 


gallons of putrescible organic wastes are | 
into the lower Grand 
Calumet, the Little Calumet, or the Cal- 
umet Rivers which may, through re- 
versals of flow, reach the lake. All of 


| these wastes originate in Illinois. 
below the junction of the Indiana Harbor | 


Status of pollution in the lake.—From 
a mere recital of the above facts it might 
be inferred with certainty that the wa- 
ters of Lake Michigan would be grossly | 
polluted in the immediate vicinity of the 
Calumet district shore line, and that the 
pollution would extend some distance into | 
the lake. Currents and wind drifts in | 
the lake are, however, so fickle that it | 
would not be possible, without actual ex- | 
amination, to form any clear idea of the | 
intensity and distribution of the pollu- | 
tion. 

To furnish evidence on these a 
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Public Utilities 


Bond Issues 


Financial Indicators of Federal Reserve System 


TOTAL BILLS DISCOUNTED FOR MEMBER BANKS 
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Four of the 10 charts are 


as reported to the Federal Reserve Board as of August 31. 


ec pres 
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and investment of member banks in the system. 


samples of lake water were collected at 
frequent intervals during this investiga- 
tion (i. e., from October, 1924, to No- 
1925, exclusive of December, 
January and February) from some 70 


odd sampling stations distributed 
over an area of about 90 square miles, 
bounded by the shore line of the Calu- 
met district, a line extending east from 
Sixty-eighth street, Chicago, and a line 
extending north from the Gary Canal. 


Area of Constant Gross 
Polution Is Result 


The results of these examinations | 
show that an area of constant gross pol- | 
| providing for filtration and chlorina- 


| tion. 
River to the vicinity of the Indiana Har- | 


lution extends nearly a mile into the 
lake from the mouth of the Calumet 


bor Ship Canal. Under favorable con- 
ditions of wind this zone of gross pol- 
lution is 
east to the Gary Light and north be- 
yond the line of the Sixty-eighth Street 
and Dunne cribs. 
dence of occasional slight sewage pollu- 
tion was found as far out as 10 miles 
east of Jackson Park, Chicago, approxi- 
mately nine miles northeast of the en- 
trance to the Indiana Harbor Ship 
Canal. 
ury Department standard for drinking 
consistently only at a distance of about 
four miles east of the Dunne and Sixty- 
eighth Street cribs, and nearly seven 
and one-half miles northeast from the 
Indiana Harbor Ship Canal. 
tensity of pollution in the lake at any 


given point except the outer margin of | 
vary | 
| enormously from month to month and 


the area studied was found to 
sven from day to day, due apparently 
to changes in the direction and velocity 
of winds. 

The polluting influence of industrial 


| wastes in this area of the lake was dem- 


onstrated by streaks of discoloration or 
turbidity of the water noted at times 


| to extend from industrial sewer outlets, 
| and also by the more or less constant 


presence of tastes and odors character- 
istic of certain industrial wastes. 
Bacteriological observations confirm 
the inference drawn from a 
survey of the Calumet district, namely, 
that the sewage discharged into the lake 
through the Indiana Harbor is the prin- 
cipal source of constant pollution; but 
that sewage discharged directly into the 
lake and that carried in the Calumet 
River also contribute materially. 
Observations made by the laboratory 
of the Chicago City Health Department 
on samples collected from the lake in a 
zone about five miles wide, extending 
from Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, to 
Evanston, Ill., showed much less pollu- 
tion than was found opposite the Calu- 
met district. While the examinations 
afforded bacteriological evidence of 
some pollution throughout nearly the 
whole of this zone, the pollution, even 
close inshore, was found to be not at all 


| comparable in intensity to that found 
| along the shore of the Calumet district. 


| Quality of Water Tested 


At Sources of City Supply 
Samples of the raw and treated water 
supplies of Chicago, Evanston, Lake 
Forest, and Waukegan in Illinois, and 
of Hammond, Whiting, East Chicago, 
and Gary in Indiana, were collected and 
examined by the Sanitary District of 


| Waukegan, 


| high bacterial content as to 


extended, reaching at times | 


Bacteriological evi- | and Chicago’s six supplies were found 





Water of bacteriological quality | 
| conforming to the United States Treas- 


The in- | 





sanitary | 


‘Railroad et al. 


Chicago throughout the period of this 
investigation. 

The raw waters received at the in- 
takes of Evanston, Chicago (five cribs), 
and Gary were’ found to be of such 
bacteriological quality as to be suitable 
for use after appropriate artificial puri- 
fication. 

The waters received in the intakes of 
Lake Forest, Hammond, 
Whiting, and East Chicago, showed such 
impose 
what is considered an excessive load 
upon even a modern purification plant 


At Hammond, Whiting, and East 
Chicago, the limits of permissible pollu- 
tion of the raw water were greatly ex- 
ceeded, and the contamination with 
taste-producing industrial wastes was 
highly objectionable. 

The treated water supply of Evanston 


to be of consistently good bacteriologi- 
cal quality conforming to present-day 
standards. 

The 
namely, 
Forest, 


other supplies examined, 
those of Waukegan, Lake 
Hammond, Whiting, East Chi- 


| cago, and Gary, all failed to conform 


: | to high standards of quality, due in part 
water on interstate carriers was found | 


to excessive pollution of the raw water, 
and in part (in some instances) to the 
essential inadequacy of the purification 
processes used. These six supplies are 
all considered to be too highly polluted 
for consistently successful purification 
by chlorination alone, which is the only 
treatment applied at Waukegan, Ham- 
mond, and Gary. Except in the case 
of the Gary supply, consistently suc- 
cessful purification of the present raw 
water by any practicable method is 
doubtful. 

Public Health Bulletin No. 171 con- 
taining the detailed report, may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., at 50 cents per 


copy. 


| Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public Septem- 
ber 8 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 19961. Byron S. Jobe, of Corning, 
Calif., v. Southern Pacific Company et al. 
Requests order for establishment of rea- 
sonable rates on feeder sheep, carloads, 
from Winslow, Ariz., to Nelson, Calif. 
Claims reparation. 

No. 19962. Berney Bond Glass Co., of 
Columbus, Ohio, v. New York Central 
Seeks reasonable rates 
on glass milk bottles from Clarion, Pa., 
to Montreal, P. Q. Claims reparation. 

No. 19968. John Clay & Co., of Chi- 
cago, et al. v. Gilmore & Pittsburgh 
Railroad et al. Request that reasonable 


rates be prescribed on double-deck car- | 


loads of sheep and lambs and single- 
deck carloads of cattle from points on 
the Gilmore & Pittsburgh Railroad in 
Idaho to Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City, 
South St. Joseph and other middle west- 
ern and Missouri River markets. 

No. 19965. Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain 
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The other charts show comparatively the loans, deposits 


Great Northern Asks 
Assent to Bond Sale 


Application States Amount 
of $20,000,000 Needed to 


Reimburse Treasury. 


The Great Northern Railway requests | 


authority to sell $20,000,000 of its gen- 
eral mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds 
in an application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission made public Septem- 
ber 8 as Finance Docket 2853. The ap- 
plicant advised the Commission that it 


has made no contract or commitment | 


as to the price at which the bonds are to 
be sold but proposes to sell them at the 
best price obtainable at the time of sale 


but not less than 96 per cent of par and | 


accrued interest. 

The proposed $20,000,000 of bonds 
form a part of an issue of $45,000,000, 
Series D, the authentication and delivery 


! of which was authorized by order of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission July 8, 
1926, which is secured by 
Northern’s general gold bond mortgage, 


dated January 1, 1921, made to the First | 


National Bank of the City of New York, 
said bonds to be dated July 1, 1926, if 
coupon bonds, or as of date of issue if 
registered bonds, and to mature July 1, 
1976. The carrier was authorized by the 
Commission’s order of July 8, 1926, to 
sell $15,000,000 of the bonds, leaving a 
balance of $30,000,000 for authentica- 
tion and delivery. 

The Great Northern’s present applica- 
tion states that it now finds it necessary 


to sell $20,000,000 of the remaining $30,- | 


000,000 to reimburse its treasury, in 
part, for expenditures between January | 


| 


the Great. 
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Mines and Minerals 


Production of Minerals H igher i in Year 
1926 As Whole Than in Preceding Year 


Value of Output Is Next Largest on Record According to 
Statement Issued by Bureau of Mines. 


Production of minerals in the United | greater than in 1925 but still well below 


States as a whole reached a higher level 
in 1926 than in the preceding year, 
which was a year of marked prosperity 


and high records in output, according 
to a statement just made public by 
the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce. The value of the 1926 
mineral output amounted to $6,262,000,- 
000, the next largest on record. 

The full text of the statement, pre- 
pared by the Chief Engineer, Division 
of Mineral Statistics, Frank J. Katz, 
follows: 

In 1926, the industries producing min- 
erals in the United States and prepar- 
ing or reducing them for use were, as 
a whole, maintained at a higher level of 
productivity than during 1925, a year 
of marked prosperity and high records 
in output. Only a few important prod- 
ucts deviated sharply from this general 
condition. 

Measured by total value of mineral 
products—$6,262,000,000—the output of 
1926 was the next largest ever pro- 
duced. Although the _ corresponding 
figure for 1920 is $6,981,340,000, price 
levels have so declined since that year, 
when they were at their peak, that the 
real value of the nation’s mineral pro- 
duction for 1926 represents at least an 
appreciable, if not a substantial, in- 
crease over 1920. As compared with the 
values of the total mineral output for 
1923, 1924, and 1925, in which years 
the average price levels of all commodi- 
| ties were not materially different from 
| that of 1926, increases of 5 per cent, 
18 per cent, and 10 per cent, respectively, 
are indicated. 


All Mineral Fuels 


Record an Increase 

All the mineral fuels were produced 
in larger quantities in 1926 than in 1925. 
The total output of bituminous coal 
closely approximated the war record and 
exceeded the record made in 1923, a more 
normal year. Anthracite production was 
evenly maintained at a good rate after 
the strike settlement late in February. 
The year was otherwise free from domes- 
tie coal-mining disturbances. Consump- 
tion was high, exports during much of 
the year were extraordinarily heavy be- 
cause of the strike in Great Britain, 
and demand was further augmented by 
heavy buying for storage. 

A new record in the output of crude 
petroleum was attained by gradual in- 
crease throughout the year; neverthe- 
less stocks of crude petroleum were con- 
siderably reduced throughout the year, 
thus reflecting the growing refinery out- 
put and heavier demand for refined 
products. Prices in general were above 
those for 1925. Increases in the pro- 
duction of natural gas and its coproducts, 
natural-gas gasoline and carbon black, 
are recorded for 1926. 

The aggregate value of the output of 
metals in the United States in _ 1926 
showed a small increase over 1925. 
Among the metals of major importance, 
the most notable large increase was 
shown by zinc, whereas gold and silver 
showed notable decreases. The produc- 
tion of gold continued the decline which 
set in about 1916. The average price 
of silver in the United States in 1926 
was 7 cents an ounce less than in 1925, 
causing a decrease of about one-seventh 
in the total value and a smaller but 
appreciable decrease in the quantity pro- 
duced. 

The domestic production of copper in- 
creased moderately. Imports of copper 
into the United States were larger, 
whereas the slackening of foreign de- 
mand is indicated by smaller exports. 
A marked increase in domestic demand 
was, however, insufficient to offset these 
factors and domestic stocks increased. 
The price trend was very slightly down- 
ward. 

The lead and zinc industry in 1926 was 
characterized by record production, in- 
tense activity, high prosperity, and ex- 
| cellent demand, although price levels 
were slightly lower than in 1925 and de- 
clined during the year. 


Production of Steel 


Largest Ever Recorded 

In magnitude of production, the iron 
and steel industry recorded a remark- 
able year in 1926. The production of 
steel was the largest ever recorded, and 
the production of pig iron was only a 
little less than 1923, the record year. 
The output of iron ore was notably 











1, 1911, and June 30, 1921, for additions 


and betterments, c 
lines, ete., not previously capitalized. 


Co., of Kansas City, Mo., v. Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway. Claims 
reparation, of $1,871.10 on switching 
charges assessed on grain at Kansas 
City, Mo.-Kans. 

No. 19966. Swift & Co., of Chicago v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
et al. Seeks reasonable rates on dressed 
poultry, butter and eggs, in straight or 


; mixed carloads, from numerous points 


in Kansas to New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and other destina- 
tions in Eastern trunk 
England territories; and also to Chicago 
and other destinations in Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Michigan, West Virginia and Kentucky. 
Claims reparation of $10,000. 

No. 19967. Valley Grain Co., of Gales- 
burg, Ill. v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railway et al. Re- 
quests that reasonable rates be pre 
scribed on grain from Wing, IIl., to Chi 
cago, Battle Creek, Mich., Louisville, 
Ky., and St. Louis. Claims reparation. 

No. 19968. Burdick Mercantile Co., 0: 
Melrose, N. Mex. v. Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Seeks reason- 


able rates on wheat between Melrose, | 


N. Mex., and Galveston, Tex., and claims 
reparation of $68.10. 


line and New‘ 


construction of new , 





1917, the banner year. The average price 


of ore for 1926 was virtually the same as 
in 1925. Prices for iron and steel were 
slightly lower, however, and consump- 
tion slightly higher. 

The outstanding features with respect 
to manganese in 1926 were the smaller 
domestic production of high grade ores, 
the extraordinary figures for the produc- 
tion of ferromanganese based on im- 
ported ores, the stable demand for man- 
ganese and manganese products, and the 
downward tendency of prices. The do- 
mestic production of mercury also de- 
creased, but larger imports indicated cor- 
responding increases in consumption, and 
prices rose materially during the year. 
There was virtually no production of 
chromite in the United States in 1526, 
but important increases in imports and 
the growing use of chromite as a refrac- 
tory material are noted. Antimony min- 
ing and smelting in the United States in 
1926 was at low ebb, despite the growing 
demand, which was met by increased im- 
ports from Mexico and Bolivia in addi- 
tion to the Chinese supply. Prices were 
lower than in preceding years. Alumi- 
num was produced in the United States 
during the year at about the same rate 
as in 1925; there was also little change 
in price. 

In contrast to the moderate increase 
shown in the aggregate value of the 
output of metals, the value of nonmetal- 
iic mineral products, not including fuels, 
showed a slight decline in 1926 as com- 
pared with that of 1925, but neverthe- 
less remained at a high level in rela- 
tion to preceding years. The aggre- 
gate volume of production of mineral 
structural materials, including building 
stone, crushed stone, sand and gravel, 
lime, gypsum, and cement, indicated that 
the demand for structural materials in 
1926 had changed but slightly as com- 
pared with 1925. The average values 
of these materials changed little during 
the two years. The output of building 
stone and crushed stone, considered sep- 
arately, increased somewhat, whereas 
the production of sand and gravel, etc., 
for concrete aggregate, and of lime and 
gypsum was about the same. Portland 
cement was produced in larger volume in 
1926 than in 1925. Although sales of 
cement were larger than in the preceding 
year, they were less than production; 
producers, therefore, accumulated stocks 
of finished cement in unprecedented 
amounts. 

Among the ceramic materials, feld- 
spar alone showed material increase in 
1926 over 1925 and established a new 
high record. Clay declined slightly in 
output; the total, however, remained 
higher than in other years before 1925. 
The mineral chemical materials, includ- 
ing fertilizers, pigments, metallurgical 
fluxes, and refractories in general, 
showed little change or small decreases 
in 1926. Fluorspar, however, was an ex- 
ception with material increase in the 

Detailed information in regard to the 
country’s mineral production in 1926, is 
contained in the preliminary summary 
of ‘‘Mineral Resources of the United 
States,” for that year, just published 
by the Bureau of Mines, copies of which 
may be obtained from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C.,_ 
at a price of 20 cents. 
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Los ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK — 


A Consolidation 


The First National Bank of Los Angeles 
Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank 


7’ 
SERVING the principal cities of 
the southern half of California. 


A 24-hour transit service is so 
organized as to make funds avail- 


able much 


quicker 


than even 


under the Federal Reserve sched- 


ule. 


Banks and bankers are 


invited to 


direct their Southern California 


business to us. 


Surplus 
$8,000,000 


| 


Capital 
$12,250,000 


Profits 
$7,750,000 
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Banking 
B.& QO. Application 


To Issue. Bonds for 


Pledge Is Dismissed 


Action Is Taken by I. C. C. on 
Company’s Request Which 
States Securities Are No 
Longer Needed. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced September 8 that at the re- 
quest of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
it had dismissed that company’s applica- 
tion to issue for pledge, $11,425,500 of 
refunding and genera! mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds and $422,500 of 6 per cent 
Toledo-Cincinnati division first lien and 
refunding mortgage bonds. 

The company had filed a supplemental 
application advising that the issuance of 
the bonds was*‘mno ionger necessary be- 


cause of the approval by the Commission | 


f a common stock issue. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has been author- 
ized to issue $529,000 of its 6 per cent 
Toledo-Cincinnati division first lien and 
refunding mortgage bonds, to be pledged 
under its general and refunding mort- 
gage. Subsidiaries of the road also were 
authorized to issue various bonds and 
deliver them upon the order of the parent 
company to trustees under certain mort- 
gages. 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 


Comptroller of the 
| Currency 


\ 
The following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Cur- 


rency, Department of the Treasury, for 


September 7, were announced Septem- 


ber 8 by the Comptroller of the Cur- | 


rency, J. W. McIntosh: 


Application to organize received: The | 


Valley National Bank of San Fernando, 
California. Capital, $50,000. Corre- 


spondent: E. D. Petersen, care San Fer- | 


nando Valley Bldg. & Loan -Association, 
San Fernando, Calif. 

Charters issued: 

Western National Bank of Duluth, 
Minnesota. Succeeds Western State 
Bank of Duluth and Home State Bank 
of Duluth, Minn. President, Alfred 
Hoel; cashier, D. C. Wakeman. Capital, 
$100,000. 

The First National Bank of Oradell, 
New Jersey. President, G. F. Yancey. 
Capital, $50,000. 

Voluntary liquidation: 

The Liberty National Bank of Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 
business August 31, 1927. Liquidation 
Agent: Wiiliam G. Walby, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 
Bank of Beverly Hills, Calif., No. 11641; 
$100,000. 

Consolidation: 

The Terre Haute National Bank (No. 
Haute, Ind., $300,000; United States 
Trust Company of Terre Haute, Ind., 


$500,000; consolidated today under the j 


Act of November 7, 1918, as amended 
February 25, 1927, under the charter of 
The Terre Haute National Bank, (No. 


7562) and under the corporate title of | 


“Terre Haute National Bank and Trust 
Company,” with capital stock of 
$600,000. 

Branch authorized under the Act of 
February 25, 1927. The National City 


Bank of New York, N. Y. Location of | 
branch, Park Avenue and 32d Street 


(No. 1 Park Ave.), New York City. 


Government Costs 


In Dayton Increase. 


Department of Commerce 
Gives Per Capita Expen e 
as $28.21 in 1926. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 


nounced a summary of the financial sta- ; 


tistics of the city corporation of Dayton, 
Ohio, for the fiscal year ending December 
31, 1926. It should be noted that in order 


to put the city of Dayton on a basis | 


comparable with those cities in which 
the schools are a part of the city corpora- 
tion, the figures here given include 96.3 
per cent of the transactions of the Board 
of Education of Dayton for the fiscal 
year closing June 30, 1926, the per- 
centage being based on the ratio of the 
assessed valuation of the city to that of 
the entire school district. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The payments for maintenance and 


operation of the general departments of 


Dayton, Ohio, for the fiscal year end- 
ing December 31, 1926, amounted to $4,- 
992,506, or 28.21 per capita. In 1925 the 
comparative per capital for mainicnance 
and operation of general departments was 
$26.63, and for 1917, $14.96. Payments 


for the operation of public service en- | 


terprises (waterworks and _ markets) 
amounted to $221,894; interest on debt, 
$932,757; and outlays for permanent im- 
provements, including those for public 
service enterprises, $4,588,652. The total 
payments, therefore, for expenses of gen- 
eral departments and public service en- 
terprises, interest, and outlays, including 
schools, were $10,735,809. 

Of this amount $15,263 represents pay- 
ments by a city department or enterprise 
to another on account of services. 

Schools Get $3,680,714. 

The total payments included for the 
schools amounted to $3,680,714. Of this 
amount $2,606,742 represents the ex- 
penses for mairtenance; $241,704, inter- 
est on debt; and $832,268, outlays. The 

tals include all payments for the year, 

yhether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of hond issues. 

The total revenue receipts of Dayton 





| Due from foreign banks ... 
Uncollected items ......... 660000660 ts 0 600008 
Bank premises ....... eocccccccccccccccecccce 
All GEHEF FOSGULCER 66. ccrccccesvcsvecsscosese 


Effective at close of | 


Absorbed by The First National | 
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Reserve Holdings 


Larger Volume of Federal Reserve rve Notes 
In Circulation During Past Week 


Member Banks Report Increased Securities, and Dis- 
counts and Decrease in Cash Reserves. 


The consolidated statement of condi- . 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks on 
September 7, made public by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board September 8, shows 
increases for the week of $87,800,000 in 

| 
| 


bill and security holdings, of $44,300,000 
in Federal reserve note circulation, and 
of $19,500,000 in member bank reserve 
deposits, and a decrease of $20,500,000 
in cash reserves. Holdings of discounted 
bills increased $49,000,000, of Govern- 
ment securities $26,700,000, and of ac- 
ceptances purchased in open market $12,- 
200,000. 

Discount holdings of the New York i 
bank increased $70,500,000 during the | 
week, while the Boston bank reports a | 
decline in discounts of $11,100,000, At- 
lanta of $4,600,000, and St. Louis of 
$3,800,000. Open-market acceptance 
holdings increased at all but one of the ' 


RESOURCES: 


Gold with Federal reserve agents ........ 


Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board.... 


Gold and gold certificates held by banks. 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold 


Total reserves 


| Non-reserve cash 


Bills discounted: 


Sec. by U. S. Government obligations........ 
Other bills discounted ........... Ce ceseeeses 


Tota! bills discounted 


Bills bought in open market....cecccccessceces 


U. S. Government securities: 


RIOHEE SvUWAAe HONSR ORSON R Cees seceeocenes 
RROOOUEY TOUS 6.5655 0s vic ecaee siviewesebees 


Certificates of indebtedness 


Total U. S. Government securities......... 


Other securities 


Total bills and securities 


Total resources 


LIABILITIES: 
Ff. R. notes in actual circulation.... 


Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account. 


EIRENE £iuwenccscvcdentsseeeaasessekees 
NOME TUE 55.014. 6 5 00o0e se 0nehseceeeeeses 


Other deposits 


Total deposits 


Surplus 
All other liabilities 


yi EE ee re ee ee 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note 


liabilities combined 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for for- 


eign correspondents 


eseeeeee 


eer eereeseeesseseseee 


sees eeeseeeseeseere 


eeeeeeeesseseeeases 


eo ees ereseeeeesesenee 
eeereeseesees 


See eee ereeereseesseseseseesees 


Deferred availability items ie pega 
Capital paid in ....... oS 0055:66 5096555605600 


reserve banks, the principal increases 
being $3,000,000 each at Philadelphia 
and Richmond. The System’s holdings 
of U. S. bonds increased $25,600,000 
and Treasury notes $9,000,000, while 
holdings of Treasury certificates de- 
clined $7,900,000. 

All of the Federal reserve banks re- 
port a larger volume of Federal reserve 
notes in circulation than a week ago, 
the principal inereases being as follows: 
Chicago $10,800,000, San Francisco $7,- 
500,000, Atlanta $4,700,000, Boston 
$4,000,000, Dallas $3,800,000, and Phil- 
| adelphia $3,300,000. 

Following is the Board’s tabulation of 
the resources and liabilities of the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks combined 
on Sept. 7 and August 31, 
September 8, 1926, with figures in thou- 
sands of dollars: 


9-7-27 
oeeee $1,579,526 


9-8-27 
$1,408,431 
53,954 


8-31-27 
$1,640,260 
36,670 


1,462,385 
734,727 
634,353 


1,676,930 
631,491 
689,502 


1,622,764 
694,143 
672,786 


2,831,465 
130,501 
2,961,966 
45,483 


2,989,693 
135,549 


3,125,242 
45,596 


24,831 
182,707 289, 436 


614,267 
265,984 


400,524 
185,128 


449,484 
197,306 


45,459 
220,418 
46,407 


212,077 
99,642 
161,095 


237,700 
108,603 
153,166 


312,284 
3,700 
1,196,235 
669 
667,549 
59,938 
16,754 


472,814 
320 


499,469 
320 


eeeeeeeoseseesees 


1,058,786 
12,248 
603,366 
59,455 
17,747 


1,146,579 
12,267 
689,215 
59,579 
19,512 
4,945,388 


5,097,990 4,948,594 


1,720,715 1,676,440 1,746,524 
2,298,880 
12,699 
5,536 
24,168 


2,207,185 
5,565 
11,339 
18,235 
2,242,324 
596,902 
123,711 
220,310 
18,823 


2,318,415 
20,803 
5,487 
23,054 


2,341,283 
555,002 
130,727 
228,775 

13,161 


2,367,759 
636,403 
130,668 
228,775 

13,670 

4,945,388 


5,097,990 4,948,594 


76.4% 78.3% 74.3% 


165,746 44,824 


The Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member banks in 
the central reserve cities of Chicago and New York on September 7, follows, the fig- 


| ures being in thousands of dollars: 


NEW YORK—52 BANKS 
Loans and investments—Total 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 

Secured by stocks and bonds........ “et 

All other loans and discounts 
Investments—Total 


U. S. Government securities 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 


Reserve balances with F. R. bank...... a ataioe aes 
CAM th WAIN. so 2 alled cab beccscetntes sdeeae 
Net demand deposits .......eseeesees ames 

Time deposits ........0 PeGke Reese ames cniae ees 
Government deposits ......... haceseaces peewee 
| Ege Brom BONES <2 oss ckne tee asec sweese Sassen 


Due to banks 
Borrowings from F. R. bank—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 


All other 


Loans to brokers and dealers (secured by stocks 


and bonds): For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 


On demand ..... 
On time 


CHICAGO—45 BANKS 


| Loans and investments—Total 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
Secured by stocks and bonds 


All other loans and discounts..........++- 


(nvestments—Total 


U. S. Government securities 


Other bonds, stocks and securtties......- 


Reserve balances with F. R. bank........- 


Cash in vault 


Net demand deposits .s.cssces eee rere ee 


Time deposits 

Government deposits ... 

Due from banks........... ; 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from F, R. bank—Total....... 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations. 
All other 


*Revised figures. 


8-31-2 
$6,634, 232 32 


9-8-27 
$6,229,100 


—_—_ 


9-7-27 

+ $6,633,967 
4,835,020 4,815,941 4,453,302 
41,237 
*2,208,554 
*2,571,150 
1,818,291 


45,059 
2,058,415 
2,349,828 
1,775,798 

898,025 
877,773 
684,567 

65,312 

4,979,941 
850,493 

15,046 

98,299 
1,052,889 

144,500 


—_——— 


110,7 
aa 


36,666 
2,182,367 

. 2,615,987 
. 1,798,947 


890,434 
927,857 
708,166 
55,384" 
5,263,372 
1,001,872 
4,467 
86,487 
1,191,485 
54,600 


878,643 
920,304 
726,734 
59,255 
5,209,161 
1,003,120 
886 
83,967 
1,174,269 
132,096 


39,950 
14,650 


86,450 
45,646 


963,901 
1,184,421 
664,707 
2,763,029 
2,063,763 
699,266 


1,045,669 
1,222,914 
915,475 


1,046,074 
1,238,325 
921,900 

. 3,206,299 3,184,058 
2,351,253 
832,805 


. 2,402,020 
804,279 


1,778,985 


—_——— 


. 1,829,759 1,861,529 


1,404,180 
13,396 
686,984 
703,800 
374,805 


—_—_———— 


. 1,423,095 1,464,547 
14,686 
782,911 
666,950 
396,982 


738,325 
seeee 669,036 
. 406,664 


162,274 


212,531 


174,888 
222,094 


183,190 

ceeee 223,474 
177,092 
22,161 


188,199 
18,056 


181,176 


eeeee 


1,238,249 
520,381 
3,264 
149,386 
385,706 
6,675 
3,495 
3,180 


. 1,260,278 
559,391 
597 


—$——_$—_—_———————_— 


for 1926, including schools, were $8,40%,- 
612, or $47.51 per capita. This was $2,- 
261,455 more than the total .ayments for 
the year, exclusive of the payments for 


permanent improvements, but $2,327,197 
less than the total payments including 


[Continued on Page 12.Column 7.] 


| United States, 


| France (franc) 
1927, and | 








Municipal Costs 


| Foreign Exchange | 


[By Telegraph.] 


New York, September 8.—The Federal 


Reserve Bank of New York, today certified : 


to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 
September 8, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria OND: 6534604660800 05 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 


England (pound sterling)....... 
Finland (markka) 


-14080 
1392 
.007215 
.029625 
-2676 
4.8619 
025183 
-0392 
2378 
-013210 
4007 
-1747 
.0543 
.2638 
1120 
.0491 
-006146 
-1686 
-2685 
-1928 
.017599 


Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder). 
Hungary (pengo).. 
Italy (lira) es 
Norway (krone). 
Fuland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland 
Yugoslavia (dinar).. 
Asia: 
Chitia 
Cuina 
China 
China 


-6325 
6225 
-6089 
-6388 
-4838 
-4355 
-4304 
4271 
3633 
4715 
5598 


(Chefoo tael) 

(Hanko. _ tael) 
(Shanghai _ tael) 
(Tientsin tael) vives 
China (Hong Kong dollar). ea eee 
China (Mexican dollar) et 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) . 
China (Yuan nents ; f 
India (rupee). : 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. 8.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso)...... “ae 
Mexico (peso). soveneee 
Newfoundland (dollar) | 

South America: 

Argentina (peso) (gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso). 


-000041 
-999656 
-477500 
-997750 


-9714 
1184 
-1206 
1.0016 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Rediscounts 


Of Last Year i:: 


| Volume of M id-Summer Trade Below Level 
Richmond Reserve District 


Influences Favorable to Improvement in Fall Business 


Noted by Richmond Reserve Bank. 


Demand for credit in the Fifth Federal | 
Reserve District declined from July 15 | 
to August 15, despite large sales of to- | 
bacco at. good prices, according to a 
summary of bank operations and busi- 
ness conditions made public by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond. 

Business conditions generally, the 
statement indicated, followed seasonable 
trends rather closely. Volume of busi- 
ness was not up to the level of July and 
August of last year. Favorable influ- 
ences were observed as indicative of im- 
provement in fall trade. 


Bank Credits Decline 


; At Time of Usual Demand 


The full text of the statement follows: 

In nearly all years there is an in- 
creased demand for reserve bank credit 
in the Fifth district between the middle 
of July and the middle of August inci- 
dent to the opening of South Carolina 
and some North Carolina tobacco mar- 





kets and to the marketing of other early 
agricultural products. This year, how- 
ever, in spite of large sales at good 
prices on the tobacco markets which 
have opened, the demand for credit at 
the reserve bank actually declined dur- 
ing the month under review. 

The volume of rediscounts for member 
banks held by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond decreased from $23,411,000 
on July 15 to $20,923,000 on August 15, 
and the actual circulation of Federal re- 
serve notes dropped between the same 
dates from $60,176,000 to $59,379,000. | 
Total bill holdings of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond declined from | 
$33,339,000 at the middle of July to $29,- | 
548,000 at the middle of August. 

Contrary to the seasonal trend, mem- 
ber bank reserve deposits rose from $69,- 
266,000 on July 15 to $70,119,000 on 
August 15. 


The _enumerated | 


several changes 


tinctly between the middle of July and 


slightly reduced the cash reserves of the 
Richmond reserve bank, which dropped 
from $89,157,000 at the middle of July 
to $88,713,000 at the middle of August, 
and the ratio of cash reserves to note 
and deposit liabilities combined declined 
from 67.75 per cent to 67.02 per cent 
during the same period. 


Rediscount Rate Reduced 


Effective August 16 

Effective August 16, the Bank reduced 
the rediscount rate on all classes of pa- 
per from 4 per cent to 3'% per cent. 

On August 15, 1926, rediscounts held 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond for member banks totaled $43,- 
510,000, more than double the $20,923,- 
000 held by the bank on August 15 this 
year. 

Notes in actual circulation a year ago 
totaled $72,896,000, compared with $59,- 
379,000 outstanding ‘on the correspond- 
ing date this year. On the other hand, 
the number of checks used this year is 
considerably greater. 

Total bill holdings last year aggre- 
gated $55,415,000, compared with $29,- 
548,000 this year. Member bank reserve 
deposits totaled $65,733,000 on August 
15, 1926, and $70,119,000 on August 15, 
1927. 

The cash reserves of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond amounted to 
$84,902,000 a year ago and $88,713,000 
this year, while the ratios of cash re- 
serves to note and deposit liabilities 
combined were 59.81 at the middle of 
August last year and 67.02 on August 
15 this year. 

Business followed seasonal trends 
rather closely in the Fifth Federal re- 
serve district during July and early Au- 
gust, but the volume of trade was per- 
haps not up to the level of July and Au- 
gust last year. On the whole, however, 
the outlook for fall trade improved dis- 
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Finance 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
September 6, 1927. 
(Made Public September 8, 1927.) 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts........ 
Internal-Revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous inter- 
nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts... 


$3,026,133.95 
2,306,457.00 


4,721,794.41 
820,887.71 


$10,875,273.07 
$221,200.00 
72,622,098.99 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts 
Balance previous day... 


$83,718,572.06 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures.... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service retirement 


$14,110,474.28 
211,884.24 
1,112,151.74 
10,844.40 


691,409.42 
768,487.65 


176,292.99 
Investment of trust 


211,440.62 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public-debt expen- 


$17,292,985.34 


$408,107.60 
Balance today 66,017,479.12 
eeess $83,718,572.06 


the middle of August, chiefly due to an 
improvement in agricultural prospects. 
The Department of Agriculture’s first 
cotton condition report of this season 
estimated the probable yield in 192 at 
a7pproximately 4,500,000 bales below the .- 
crop of 1926, although in the Fifth dis- 
trict August 1 prospects were better 
than they were a year earlier. 

The opening of the South Carolina to- 
bacco markets, with prices averaging 
20 cents and upward, together with an 
expected increase in tobacco production 
in the district, brought assurance of a 
profitable season for the district’s to- 
bacco growers. 


GROWTH 


24] X PANSION of an efficient elec- 


tric service system brings to 
new territory the advantages 
of group management and bet- 
ter financing, and is of benefit 
to territory already served be- 


cause of the economies derived from the greater 
volume of business and the increased stability 
resulting from broader diversification. 

It is the function of public utility invest- 
ment companies, of which the Middle West 
Utilities Company is an example, to guide and 
facilitate the integration of small electric ser- 
vice properties into efficient systems and to 
assist in financing the continuously increasing 
requirements for service. 


The financial 


backing of the Middle West 


Utilities Company, founded on its standing in 
national security markets, enables its subsidiary 
companies to refinance advantageously the 
properties added to their systems, usually re- 
ducing capital charges, removing burdensome 
restrictions and unnecessary corporations, and 
simplifying financial structures. Naturally, since 


this growth is 


a continuous process, at any 


given time the structure may be incomplete or 
complex; the adjustment of minority security 
holdings may require that an apparently un- 
necessary company be kept alive, or state laws 
may demand separate existence of a company 
which otherwise might be assimilated into the 
larger group. But it is the policy of the Middle 
West Utilities Company to so conduct this 
growth as to simplify the corporate and finan- 
cial structures of its subsidiaries as far as pos- 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


sible; and to capitalize any additions consetva- 
tively, cooperating with regulatory bodies to 
the end that no subsidiary company shall be 
burdened with excessive capital charges. By 
strict adherence to these principles it has been 
possible to build a sound structure and establish 
the investors’ confidence on which to base the 
continual quest for additional capital to ex- 


tend facilities. 


In addition to this expansion into new fields, 
electric service companies must meet a constant 
growth in the demand for service in territories 
already served. The market for electric service 
is far from saturation, particularly in the non- 
metropolitan areas which largely constitute the 
territory served by the Middle West Utilities 
Company’s subsidiaries. Many communities 
with limited dusk-to-dawn electric service and 
no power facilities, and many with no electric 
service at all, await the coming of the trans- 
mission line which will connect them to the 
system. Rural electrification is in its infancy. 


Countless domestic uses are 


yet to be made 


general. Electrification of manufacturing, min- 
ing and other industrial operations is still being 
carried on. The growing industrial development 
of small communities is largely contingent on 
the provision of adequate power facilities. 

All this requires new capital. 

In the widening of territories and in meet- 


ing the constantly increasing 
territories already served, the 


requirements of 
financial backing 


of the public utility investment company is 
indispensable to the electric service companies 


under its direction. 


SERVING IQI7 COMMUNITIES IN IQ STATES 
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Taxation 


} Time of Realty 
_ » Determined for Tax 
By Tender of Title 


Ruling Made That Transac- 
tion Is Not Completed With 
Taking of Option and 
Signing Contract. 


NortH Texas LumsBer Co. vy. ComMMIs- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD 
or TAX APPEALS, No. 5208. 


A contract to sell property does not 
pass title or, in the absence of tender 


or delivery of the property or of title | 
thereto, give the vendor a right to main- | 


tain an action for the purchase price. 
The Board of Tax Appeals held to 
this effect herein, deciding that title 


passed in 1917, that the purchase price | 
first accrued in 1917, and that any gain | 


should be refunded as income in 1917, 


where the petitioner in 1916 granted an | 


option to purchase its property and in 
that year received notice that the op- 
tion would be exercised and that the 
purchaser approved the title. 

In 1916 there was no delivery or ten- 


der of a deed and no delivery of posses- ; 
| sweft an 


sion of the property. Before the close 
of 1916 the purchaser was ready, able 
and willing to perform the contract, but 
had. made no tender of the purchase 
price. 
Deed Delivered In 1917. 

In 1917 payment was made and the 
deed delivered. 
‘accounts and made its return upon an 
accrual basis. 

Joseph J. Eckford for the petitioner 
and S. S. Faulkner for the Commis- 
sioner. 


of the Board follow: 
The petitioner secks a redetermination 


of a deficiency in income and profits | 


taxes for 1917, arising from the denial 
by the Commissioner of a claim for the 


tax. The only question involved 


whether the profit from the sale of cer- | 
income to the | 


tain timber lands was 
petitioner in the year 1916 or the year 
1917. 

Findings of fact: The taxpayer, a 
corporation, was organized in Novem- 
ber, 1909, under the laws of the State 
of Texas and was engaged in the busi- 
ness of operating a-saw mill, buying 
and selling timber land, as well as the 
manufacture and sale of rough and fin- 
ished lumber. 

The corporation conducted the busi- 
ness continuously from its inception in 
1909 down to the year 1917, when liqui- 
dation was effected subsequent to dis- 
posal of the timber land. The author- 
ized and fully paid capital amounted to 
$50,000. 
were kept on an accrual basis. 

During 1916, officers of appellant nego- 
tiated for the sale of timber lands, title 
to which was in appellant and also in 
the Clark and Boice Lumber Company 
and a minor, Kelly Morse. On Decem- 
ber 27, 1916, the price was agreed upon 
and an option contract executed 

Gilbert, the secretary and 
manager of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Company, who negotiated and executed 
the option on behalf of that company, 
received on December 27, 1916, from | 
the attorney for the North Texas Lun- | 
ber Company an abstract of title and } 


The petitioner kept its | 


| for 1919 and 1920. 
| deduction for exhaustion of rights under 


| New York corporation. 
The findings of fact and the opinion | of certain patents. 


as | dence. and the substance thereof was not | 
abatement of an assessment of additional | 


is | 


The books of the taxpayer | 


general | 





written opinion of the attorney, and | 
stated that he was satisfied with the title, | 
and his company would assume one suit 
with respect to the title which was pend- 





ing. The Southern Pine Lumber Com- 
pany required a few deys in which to | 
arrange to borrow the money to com- 
plete the purchase. 
Option Taken Up. 

On December 29, 1916, the Southern 
Pine Lumber Co., arranged for a loan 
of $200,000. The rates on which such 


> » | 
loan was made were mailed from Tex- | 


arkana, Texas, to said bank on Satur- | 
day, December 30, 1916. In the normal | 
course of the mails they would have ar- 
rived in St. Louis on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 31, 1916. 
On December 
graphed Clark, 
titioner, that the 
Company would exercise the option and 


30, 1916, Gilbert tele- 
vice-president of pe- 


was prepared to complete the transac- | 


tion and pay over the money as soon as 
the papers were prepared. Clark re- 


ceived this telegram on December 30, | 
1916, and telephoned his attorney and | 


the president of his company that the 
deal was closed and ordered the men 
who were starting to build a mill on the 
property dismissed. 


These employes stopped work on De- | 
computation of invested capital is not 


cember 30, came home the next day, 
and were not paid for any work after 
December 30, 1916. The written instru- 
ments, which were required to complete 
the transfer, were delivered 
uary 5, 1917, at which time the balance 
of the purchase price was paid. 


The Southern Pine Lumber Company, | 
the purchaser, at the date of contract, | 


December 27, 1916, and continuously to 
December 30, 1916, and afterwards, was 
amply solvent and ready, willing and 


able to carry out said contract of De- | 


cember 27, 1916. 
Payment Of Taxes. 

The purchasing company rendered 
the property in April, 1917, for taxes, 
the assessment being dated .under the 
Texas law, to January 1, 1917. 

Appellant did not report 
from this sale until it filed a supple- 
mental income tax return for the year 
1916, in April, 1915. The Commis- 
sioner determined that appellant real- 
ized a profit of $79,057.95 from the sale 
of such land, which was income to it in 


1917 and assessed the deficiency accord- | 


ingly. 

Opinion by Phillips: 

The single question involved in this 
appeal is whether the profit from the 
sale of the timber lands of the petitioner 


{Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 


Southern Pine Lumber | 


on Jan- | 


the profit | 
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Patent Licenses 


\ 


MN 


Sale | Deduction Is Disallowed Taxpayer for Exhaustion 


Of Patent Licenses Acquired Without Capital Cost 


Promise of Royalties 
Exchanged for Rights 


Decision Assumes That Pay- 


ment of Percentages An- 
nually Reduces Income. 


CEMENT GuN ComPANY, INC. Vv. CoM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
BOARD OF TAX APPEALS, No. 5302. 

A taxpayer who, in 1914, acquired pat- 
ent licenses in consideration for promises 
to pay royalties, and later issued addi- 
tional stock, said to be in consideration 
for the same licenses, was held not to be | 
entitled to deduction for the exhaustion | 
of said licenses since no cost was estab- 
lished. 

The Board of Tax Appeals in holding 
to this effect found that contract rights 
or licenses were acquired without capital 
cost and that therefore there was no 
basis for an allowance for exhaustion. 

Where the Commissioner disallowed | 
such deduction for 1919 and _ partially 
for 1920, and claimed by amended an- 
increased deficiency for 1920, 
the Board held that under section 274(e) 
of the 1926 Act, that deficiency should 
be increased’ 

Chester A. Gwinn for the petitioner 
and George G. Witter for the respondent. 

The findings of fact and the opinion 
of the Board follows: 

Deficiencies in income and profits taxes 
Petitioner claims a 


a license agreement. 
Findings of Fact: The petitioner is a 
It is the licensee 


The original of the license contract | 
has written on the back thereof a memo- 
randum dated August 13, 1914. This 
memorandum was not introduced in evi- 


shewn. 





Process and Apparatus 
Used in Making Concrete 
Patent No. 984254, issued February | 
14, 1911, covers a process of applying 
plastic or adhesive materials to surfaces. 


| This process is known as the cement-gun | 


process. Patent No. 991814, issued May 
9, 1911, covers an apparatus for mixing 
and applying plastic and adhesive ma- | 
terials. This apparatus is known as the | 
cement gun. 

The principle utilized in the process 
and apparatus is the transportation and 
application of materials by compressed 
air and the hydration of such materials 
in the process of application. Appar- 
ently they are used principally in the 
making and application of concrete. 
Concrete made and applied by this 
process and apparatus is’ superior in 
many respects to concrete produced 
otherwise. 

The process and apparatus were in- 
vented by Carl E. Akeley, who assigned | 
his rights therein to the Mc lroy-Shep- 


| herd Company, a New York corporation, 


Decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


Published September 8&8, 1927. 


*S. P. Freeling, Petitioner, v. Commis- | 
sioner. Docket No. 5165. 


Petitioner, an attorney retained to | 


| prosecute an action on behalf of the 


State of Oklahoma, held not to be an 
officer or employe of the State to the 
extent that the amount paid him could | 


| not be taxed. 


Amount paid for personal services to | 


| be performed in the future is income | 


Petitioner was to be reimbursed for | 


when received. | 
Held, | 


expenses paid in the litigation. 
such expenses are not deductible. 
*The C. E. Conover Co., Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner. Docket No. 9830. 
The cost of stock which by the evi- 
dence is shown to be worthless within ! 


| the taxable year may.be deducted as a 


loss sustained. 

*Ajax Enameling & Foundry Company, 
Petitioner, v. Commissioner. Docket | 
No. 7343. 

Petitioner held affiliated 

Stove Company. 

Giant Tire & Rubber 
titioner, v. 
No. 9412. 
Petitioner acquired certain properties 

for cash and capital stock subsequent to 

March 3, 1917. The determination of 


with A-B 


Company, Pe- 
Commissioner. Docket 


| the respondent that section 331 of the 


Revenue Act of 1918 is applicable in the 


disturbed due to lack of evidence. 

Cost of properties destroyed by fire 
determined for the purpose of comput- 
ing the loss resulting therefrom. 

Frank J. Vichek, Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner. Docket No. 5301. 

Gain upon the sale of stock trans- | 
ferred upon the books of the corpora- 
tion from the name of the petitioner to 
that of his children, held to be taxable 
to petitioner. 

Joseph E. Barlow, Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 7622. 

Evidence held insufficient to show 
that petitioner is entitled to the deduc- 
tion claimed for the year 1919, 

Penn-Yale Corporation, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner. Docket No. 8076. 

Petitioner denied classification as per- 
sonal service corporation. 

Officers’ salary not authorized, ac- 
crued, or paid in taxable years held not 
deductible. | 


Decisions marked (*) have been desig- 
nated by the Board of Tax Appeals as 
involving new principles and will be 
printed in full text in this or subsequent 
issues. Subscribers who are interested 
in any decision not so designated should 
write to the Inqiiry Division, United 
States Daily, 


| do. 


| $50,000 


| 000,000. 


| Plate Glass Company the right to use 


| ture of glass. 


the 


| Executives Served 


| have been obtained from others. 


; Traylor Engineering & Manufacturing | 


to whom these patents were issued, The 
McElroy-Shepherd Company and John FE. 
Shepherd and one McElroy, the organiz- 
ers and principal stockholders of the 
company, during a period of approxi- 
mately four years, expended over $60,000 
in the development and Perfection of 
these inventions. In addition, such serv- 
iceS Aas were rendered by Akeley, Mc- 


Elroy and Shepherd were rendered with- 
out cost. 


Exclusive License Given 


Covering Cement Guns 
Shortly after the issuance of the let- 
ters patent, McElroy and Shepherd 
formed a corporation known as the Gen- 
eral Cement Products Company for the 
purpose of separating their interests in 
these patents from other -interests, To 
this company the Me Elroy-Shepherd 
Company gave an exclusive license for 
the manufacture, sale and use of cement 
guns and the right to license others so to 
( This license covered the entire ter- 
ritory of the United States except for 
the rights to some restricted areas there- 
tofore granted by the McE lroy-Shepherd 
Company, which covered the sale and use 
but not the manufacture of cement guns. 
The General Cement Products Com- 
pany licensed the companies set forth 
below to sell and use the cement gun in ; 
the territory indicated. The considera- 
tion received for the license is indicated 


in each case where such consideration 


| Was shown in evidence. 


These licenses covered 
to use and sell cement guns, and did 
not cover the right to manufacture the 
guns, with the possible exception of the 
license issued to the General Cement Gun 
Company, as to which the evidence is 
not clear. No royalties were received in 
these licenses, but it was agreed that 
in furnishing machines to these com- 
panies the General Cement Products 
Company should have a_ definite per- 
centage of profit on the sales price, 

The Canadian rights were sold for | 
end a one-third interest in a | 
corporation with a capital stock of $1,- 
The Russian rigchts were sold 
$60,000. It is not shown whether 
these rights included the right to manu- 
facture, sell and use, or only the right 
to sell and use, nor is it shown whether 
the rights were sold by the McElroy- | 
Shepherd Company or _ the General 
Cement Products Company. 


Some Rights Previously 
Sold to Others Reaequired 


The petitioner was incorporated in 
December, 1913. In 1914 the General 
Cement Products Company entered into 
the contract with the petitioner, For 
the purpose of making this arrangement 
with the petitioner, the General Cement 
Products Company reacquired some of 
the rights it had prewiously sold to 
others. 

The petitioner was a fully organized 
and going concern from the date of 
the license, January 1, 1914, It sold 
guns from the time of its incorporation. 

There are appended to the minutes 
the offer from Leonard D. Baldwin and 
of =he meeting of the board of directors 


only the right 


for 


| a copy of the contract of January 1, 


1914. 
Leonard D. Baldwin 
Baldwin are brothers. 
The petitioners sold to the Pittsburgh 


and Arthur J. 


the cement gun process in the manufac- 
For this the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company paid $4,000 and 
purchased a number of cement guns. 

Under date of April 15, 1916, an 
agreement was made between Samuel 
W. Traylor and Leonard D. Baldwin and | 
Arthur J. Baldwin. | 

The respondent determined the value 
of each share of the petitioner's stock 
to be the amount obtained by dividing 
the total consideration involved in this 
contract by the number of shares, both 
common and preferred, contracted for. 
He then determined that the value of 
license agreement ‘was the amount 
obtained by multiplying the number of 
shares issued pursuant to the resolution 
of the board of directors above set forth 
by the value per share thus determined. | 
| 
Without Compensation | 

The stock was transferred in accord- | 
ance with this contract. The checks in 
payment for the stock were issued to 
L. D. and A. J. Baldwin. Executives 
of the Traylor Engineering & Manufac- 
turing Company served as officials of 
the petitioner without compensation. 
Samuel W. Taylor acted as president of 
the petitioner at a salary of about $50 
or $75 a month. 

The companies manufacturing cement 
guns for the petitioner were eliminated 
as soon as possible after the making of 
the above contract and the Taylor Engi- 


| neering & Manufacturing Company 
| manufactured the cement guns for the 


petitioner at lower pricegythan could 
Since 
the management was taken over by the 
Company, there has been a noticeable 
improvement in the fimancial affairs of j 
the petitioner, and debts which had been 
accumulated by the petitioner were paid. 
The Traylor Engineering & Manufactur- 
ing Company assisted the petitioner 
from time to time with loans. 

In its return of income tax for 1919, 
the petitioner stated the value-of its 
capital stock, determined as of Decem- | 
ber 31, 1918, as $31,504.42. In its re- 
turn for 1920 it stated the value of its 
capital stock, determined as of July 31, 
1920, as $100,000. . 

The petitioner’s return of income tax 
for 1916 shows a net income of $201.37. 
Its return for 1917 shows a deficit from 
operations of $6,936.43. 

All contracting work under these 
patents is done by the Cement Gun Con- 
tracting Company, which is closely con- 
nected with the petitioner. This is a 
prosperous company, whose income is 
due entirely to the use of the cement 
gun and the cement gun process, the 


“been developed which 


“Cement Guam’ Patents 
Involved im Contract 


Board of Tax Appeals Unable 
to Find Any Basis for De- 
duction Claimed. ' 


right to which was g@ranted to it by the 
petitioner. 

The General Cement Products Com- 
Pany has been dissolved. Papers for 
voluntary dissolution were filed in the 
office of Secretary of State of the State 
of New York, June 29, 1917. 

By 1914, the process and the apparatus 
covered by these patents had passed the 
experimental stage. They were fully 
developed and in use all over the world, 
and there have been no, substantial 
changes mechanically since that time. 
They were in successful operation on a 
commercial scale. THe cement gun was 
on the market on a commercial basis in 
1910 or 1911. The United States Gov- 
ernment purchased some guns in 1910, 
1911 and 1912. 

There have been a few minor changes 
or additions to the apparatus in the 
nature of improvements on the appa- 
ratus. Patents have been obtained for 
these improvements——one in 1919, one in 
1921, one in 1928, and one in 1925. Roy- 
alties are paid, on ome of 5 cents each, 
on another of 50 cents each, and on an- 
other of $1 each. These patents relate 
solely to the machine. 

There have been mo improvements on 
the process. 

Three or four kinds of machines have 
can utilize the 
as ® the cements gun 


Process known 


process. 


Deduction Sought 


| For Exhaustion 


Opinion by Sternhagen: The petitioner 
seeks to establish its rights to a deduc- 
tion under section 234(a) (7), Revenue 
Act of 1918, for the exhaustion during 
1919 and 1920 of the contract rights 
acquired in 1914 to use and manufacture 
under the cement gun apparatus and 
Process patents. 

To secure such an allowance it is es- 
sential, since they were not acquired by 
gift or prior to March 1, 1918, for peti- 
tioner to establish the cost of such rights 
when acquired, for it is only its invest- 
ment which may be recovered by taking 
such allowance out of its annual income. 
United States v. Ludey, U. S. (The 
United Daily, Yearly Index Page 212, 
Volume II); Union Metal Co, 1B. T. 
A. 395. 

The petitioner claims that such cost 
is to be taken as $450,000, represented 
by so much of the par value of the $440,- 
000 of stock and of $30,000 of cash and 
notes as remained after applying $20,000 
to the assets of the New York Cement 
Gun (0. 

In other words, it is said in effect that 
the New York Company’s assets were 
worth $20,000, that this amount was in- 
tended to be, and was, paid in cash and 
notes, and that the stock was regarded 
as fully paid at par and was issued, to- 
gether with $10,000, in exchange for the 
licenses in question. 


Licenses Were Acquired 
Without Capital Cost 


The respondent traverses the basis 
for any exhaustion § allowance on two 
grounds,—first, that in the circumstances 
of the acquisition there was no cost, 
and, second, if there was in fact a 
cost, such as the isswance of stock, such 
cost is not determimable from the evi- 
dence. 

In support of his first ground, re- 
spondent refers to the fact, as showm, 
that petitione*y acquired the licenses by 
the contract of January 1, 1914, directly 
from the General Cement Products Co. 
im consideration, not of a capital outlay 
of cash or an issuamce of stock, but of 
its promise to pay a royalty. In view 
of this, the later offer of Baldwin and 
the issuance of stock scem rather in- 
credible. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that 
petitioner received the licenses on Febru- 
ary 1 to run for the duration of the 
patents, began actually to operate under 
such licenses, and thereafter in August 
received and accepted an offer from Bala- 
win (its own counsel), to procure the 
very licenses it already had, together 
with the assets of the New York Com- 
pany, for $10,000 in cash, $20,000 im 
notes, and $440,000 par value of its stock. 

Somewhere there is an explanation of 
this apparent inconsistency. But the 
discrepancy is not mended by the ewi- 
dence. For the petitioner to establish 
the cost claimed it ‘would have to show 
that the licenses were acquired for the 
first time as a result of the Baldwin 
offer and to completely explain away the 
earlier contract and user. 

This it has not done; and however 
strange on its face the situation may 
appear, there is mo room for a judicial 
surmise in substitwtion for the evidenti- 
ary fact. We find the contract rights 
or licenses were acquired without capi- 
tal cost and that there is thereforé no 
basis for an allowance for exhaustion. 
It may be assumed that the payment of 
the percentage royalties annually re- 
cluces income. 

The decision orr this point makes 
unnecessary to determine the value of 
the rights in August, 1914, in order to 
determine the value of the stock allezed 
to have been issued in payment therefor, 
and hence unnecessary to consider what 
weight to give to the opinions of two 
of petitioner’s witmesses, one of whom, 
not being with the company until 1916, 
said the New York Company’s assets 
weré worth, in 1914, “between $10,000 
and $20,000," and the licenses about 
$450,000, and the other, a: promoter of 
patents, thought they were worth a 
million, 

And it is also wemnecessary to decide 


it 


whether the 


: j 


J - 


“Real Estate 


=. a ae — 


Index and Digest 


Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


‘ 
\YLLAB! are printed so that they can be cut cut and pasted on Standard 
Library-22dex and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


[DUCTIONS: Exhaustion: Patent Rights: Sec. 234(a) (7), 1918 Act.—No 

basis for allowance for exhaustion where contract rights or licenses were 
acquired without capital cost, held, where taxpayer, in 1914, acquired patent 
licenses and later issued additional stock said to be in consideration for same 
licenses. —Cement Gun Co., Inec., v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly In- 
dex Page 1944, Col. 2 (Volume II). ; 


EFICIEN CIES: Assessment: Sec. 274(e), 1926 Act.—Deficiency under Sec. 

274(e), 1926 Act, should be increased where Commissioner disallowed de- 
duction for 1919 and partially for 1920, and claimed by amended answer in- 
creased deficiency for 1920.—Cement Gun Co., Inc., v. Com’r (Board of Tax 
Appeals). —Y early Index Page 1944, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


XCESS PROFITS TAX: Invested Capital: Withdrawals: Promissory Notes: 
Decision of Court-—Where two persons owning equally the capital stock 
of a corporation withdrew for their personal use, in addition to the sums to 
which each was entitled as salary, expenses and dividends, a portion of the sur- 
plus for which each gaye the corporation his noninterest bearing demand notes, 
no part of which has ever been paid, such notes cannot be included in invested 
capital under the Revenue Acts of 1917 and 1918.—F ull text of Treasury Deci- 
sion based on P. Garvan, Inc., v. Eaton, Collector. District Court, District o! 
Connecticut (The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 1270, Volume II). 
T. D. 4081. 
fStATE TAX: Gross Estate: Computation: Deductions: Decision of Court.— 
41. The Federal Estate Tax imposed by the Revenue Act of 1916, as 
amended, is mot a charge against the estate within the meaning of that phrase 
as used’in Section 203(a)(1) of that Act and cannot, therefore, be deducted 
from the value of the gross estate to deterniine the value of the net estate. 
2, The Estate Tax imposed by Title II of the Revenue Act of 1916, as amended, 
is a single estate tax, the amount of which is computed upon the basis of a 
single net estate, and not several taxes each based upon the part of the net 
estate withim the several blocks provided for in Section 201.—Full text of 
Treasury Decision based on Old Colony Trust Ce. et al., etc., v. Malley. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Ist Circuit (The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
2804, Volume IT). T. D. 4080. 


STATE TAX: Gioss Estate: Transfer to Take Effect at or After Death: 
Constitutionality; Decision of Supreme Court.—1. Where a decedent con- 
veys immediately an absolute and indefeasible title to property and contem- 
poraneously the grantee leases the property to the grantor for one year at 
nominal rental with provision for annual renewals until notice to the ¢ontrary, 
the conveyance is not a transfer “intended to take effect in possession or en- 
joyment at or after his death” within the meaning of section 402(c) of the Act 
of 1918, thougrh there is an understanding, without, however, a valid agreement, 
that the premises may be enjoyed by the grantor as long as he might desire to 
use them for residential purposes. 2. Section 402(c) of the Revenue Act of 
1918, in so far as it requires that there shall be included in the gross estate the 
value Of the property transferred irrevocably in trust by a decedent in 1907 
merely because the conveyance was intended to take effect in possession or en- 
joyment at or after death, is unconstitutional—Full text of Treasury Decision 
based on Nichols, Collector, v. Coolidge et al.. Supreme Court of the United 
States (The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 954, Volume II). 
I. D. 4072. ‘ 
NCOME: Profits: Title: Timber Lands—Contract f#o sell property does not 
pass title or, in absence of tender or delivery of property or of title thereto, 
rive vendor right to maintain action for purchase price.—North Texas Lumber 
Co. v. Com’x (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1944, Col. 1 (Vol- 
ume II). 


NCOME TAX: Credit or Refund: Stockholder of Corporation Denied Personal 
Service GJassification—Where an individual stockholder paid the normal in- 
come tax under the Revenue Act of 1918 upon his distributive share of the in- 
come of a corporation, upon the theory that it was a personal service corpora- 
tion, but subsequently the corporation was denied personal service classification, 
the stockholder is entitled to a refund under section 1210 of the Revenue Act 
of 1926 only if the corporation has paid the tax due from it—Full text of 
Treasury Decision based on Haight v. U. S., District Court, Western District of 
Washington, Northern Division (The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
1210, Volume II). T. D. 4073. 
NCOME TAX: Dividends: Distribution By Order of Court: Profits: Rates: 
Decision of Court—1. Where a corporation had a cash surplus at the close 
of its fiscal year 1916 which was in part distributed by a dividend declared and 
paid in 1919 pursuant to a court decree entered in 1919 affirming a lower court 
decree entered in 1917, the dividend was income to the recipient in 1919 and 
taxable as such. 2. Where profits were made by a corporation in 1917 sufficient, 
to pay a dividend paid in January of that year such dividend is income of the 
distributee for the taxable year in which it was received and therefore tax- 
able at the xates prescribed for the year 1917.—Full text of Treasury Deci- 
sion based on Kales v. Woodworth, Collector. District Court, Eastern District 
of Michigan. ___T. D. 4080. 


[NCOME TAX: Revenue Act of 1918: Decision of Court. 1. Deductions: 

y Bad Debts: Promissory Notes.—Loans made by a bank evidenced by promis- 
sory notes which are not repaid by the borrowers are debts within the mean- 
ing of section 234(a)(5) of the Revenue Act of 1918, and no deduction on ac- 
count thereof may be taken until same are ascertained to be worthless and 
are charged off. 2. Same: Tax on Bank Stocks.—State and county taxes im- 
posed upon the stockholders of a bank on account of their ownership of 
such stock are not deductible by the bank notwithstanding the bank is required 
by the State law to pay such taxes on behalf of its st@tkholders. Full text 
of Treasury Decision based on Porter, Agent, v. U. S., District Court, Dis- 
trict of Idaho. (The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 1438, Vol. II.) 
1. D. 4078. 


NCOME ‘FAX: Dividends: When Taxable: Distribution by Order of Court: 

Decisiom of Court—Where a corporation had a cash surplus at the close 
of its fiseal year 1916 which was in part distributed by a dividend declared 
and paid im 1919 pursuant to a court decree in 1919 affirming a lower court 
decree entered in 1917, the dividend was income to the recipient in 1919 and 
taxable as such.—Full text of Treasury Decision based on Dodge et al. v. 
U.S. Court of Claims. (The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 360, 
Vol. IE) Te. D. 4077. 


AX: Manufacturers’: Filled Cheese: Definition: Decision of Court.—A _ sub- 

stance made of tasein, commonly known as skimmed milk curd, with the 
admixture Of cocoanut oil as a substitute for the butter fats which have pre- 
viously beem extracted from the whole milk, and made in imitation of soft 
or cream cheese, is “filled cheese” as defined by section 2 of the Act of June 
§, 1896 (29 Stat. 253, c. 337).—-Full text of Treasury Decision based on Chi- 
cago Cheese & Farm Products Co. v. U. S., Court of Claims. (The United 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 1030, Vol. II.) T. D. 4079. 


TRANSPORTATION TAX: Telegraph Messages: Exchange of Services: De- 

cision Of Court—Telegraph messages transmitted for a railroad company 
inder a contract for mutual exchange of services are subject to the tax im- 
posed by subdivision (a) of Section 500 of the Revenue Act of 1921. The 
charge for the telegraph service at regular commercial rates, as provided in the 
contract for the maximum of exchange service, is the proper measure of the 
tax, even though the railroad company did not render the maximum amount of 
service to which the telegraph company was entitled under the terms of the 
contract.—F''ull text of Treasury Decision based on Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Company v. Bowers, Collector. Cireuit Court of Appeals, 
2nd Cireuit (The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 848, Volume ITI). 
T. D. 4083. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be clted or relied upon by any 
officer or @xmploye of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Rewenue., 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Dany 
PUBLISHED WitHour CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 
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period of exhaustion, if ; as error and respondent moved to in- 


allowable, would be, by reason of the 
terms of the contract, confined to the 
duration of the original patents. 

The respondent, for 1919, disallowed all 
exhaustion because not originally 
claimed. This reason was abandoned be- 
fore trial, paresumably in conformance 
with Union Mretal Manufacturing Co., 1 
B. T. A. 395, and the defense placed dn 
the ground above stated. 

For 1920 an allowance was recognized, 
but by amended answer this was pléaded 


| crease the deficiency under the authority 


conferred by Section 274 (e), Revenue 
Act of 1926. Consistently with our find- 
ing that the rights were acquired by the 
contract of January 1, 1914, the motion 
must be granted, and the deficiency in- 
creased accordingly. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 

Milliken did not participate. 

September 1, 1927, 


Are PRESENTED Hervin, BEING 


Personal Inj uries | 


| Employer May Not 
Recover Expenses of 


Injured Seaman 


Maintenance and Cure Costs 
of Servant Are Held to Be 


Noncollectible From 
Third Party. 


GYPSUM PACKET CoMPANY, LIMITED, AS 
OWNER OF THE BARGES GLOOSCAP AND 
BLIGHT AND EMPLOYER OF SEAMAN 
Morton Parr, LIBELANT-APPELLANT, 
y. STEAM TuG FepeRAL No. 2, HER 
ENGINES, ETC.; FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING 
& Dry Dock ComMPANy, CLAIMANT: 
APPELLEE. Circuit CourT OF APPEALS, 
SECOND CIRCUIT. 

The employer of a seaman sought to 
recover: the amount of expenses incurred 
for maintenance and cure. The injury to 
the seaman was caused by the negligence 
of the appeilee. The court held that the 
master could not recover for loss if- 
curred in attempting to cure the servant. 

Before Manton, Swan, and Augustus 
N. Hand, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of 
New York. a 

Libel filed for damages sustained by 
libellant because of an injury sustained 
by one of its seamen. Detree for claim- 
ant; libelant appeals. Affirmed. 

Barry, Wainwright, Thacher & Sym- 
mers, of New York City (James K. Sym- 
mers and John C. Crawley, both of New 
York City, of counsel), for appellant. 

Kirlin, Woolsey, Campbell, Hickox & 
Keating, of New York City (William H. 
Arnold, of New York City, of counsel), 
| for appellee. 





Injured by Towing Hawser. 


Manton, Circuit Judge. On August 16, 

1924, a seaman employed by the appel- 
lant was aboard the barge Glooscap. He 
was injured while on deck, due to a tow- 
ing hawser sweeping the deck, through 
appellees’ negligence, and coming in con- 
tact with him. He was removed to the 
United States Marine Hospital, where 
' expenses were incurred for his_ main- 
| tenance and cure, and paid for by the 
appellant. The libel is filed for reim- 
bursement of this expense, and also for 
injury to the barge, which subsequently 
came in coilision with the tug Federal 
No. 2. Each claim is set forth in a sep- 
arate cause of action. 


The sole question presented on this 
appeal is whether the appellant may 
maintain the action for hospital expenses 
incurred in an endeavor to cure the sea- 
man of his injury. In The Hanna Niel- 
sen, 273 F. 171, we pointed out that the 
right of a seaman to cure is not con- 
tractual only, but depends upon the law 
of the flag, and that the court may not 
take judicial notice of the foreign law. 
But the libel sets forth that the appel- 
lant is a Canadian corporation. 


While there is no express allegation 
that the law of Canada imposes an em- 
ployer’s liability to render maintenance 
and cure to seamen, still, with allegations 
of the seaman’s injury, the service of 
this ship, owned by a Canadian corpora- 
tion, and the further statement that, as 
the employer of the seaman, Parr, the 
libellant became obliged to pay, we will 
assume for the purpose of this opinion, 
that the Canadian law imposed the ob- 
ligation claimed (Liverpool, ete., Steam 
Co. v. Phenix Ins. Co., 129 U. S. 397, 
9S. Ct. 469, 32 L. Ed. 788), and proceed 
to consider the issue presented. 


Claims Tug Was Cause. 


The appellant’s claim, as alleged, is 
based upon the theory that the tug was 
a@ proximate cause in a chain of causa- 
tion resulting in the damage. The sea- 
man was cared for in the United 
States Marine Hospital, and because he 
was under contractual relations with the 
appellant as a seaman it was obliged to 
pay the bill. The basis of the claim is 

| that the negligence resulting in injury 
to Parr gave rise to the occasion which 
required or obliged the appellant to ie 
the hospital bill. 


Even though one causes injury to an- 
other, to impose responsibility therefor 
contemplates a violation of a legal duty. 
The tug owed no legal duty to the ap- 
pellant with reference to its contractual 
rights with the seaman. No principle of 
subrogation of rights is involved. The 
seaman had a cause of action against the 
tug for negligence. If he had succeeded 
in it, or settled or made adjustment 
thereof; that would end all appellant’s 
claims resulting from injury to this sea- 
man. In the absence of some right of 
subrogation, either by contract or foreign 
law, the appellant may not succeed. In 
the absence of some contractual rights, 
such as exist in the case of accident in- 
surers to recover losses paid an assured, 
which the assured can recover from the 
tort-feasor and the insurer (Suttles v, 
Ry. Mail Ass’n, 156 App. Div. 435, 141 
N. Y. S. 1024), we perceive of no right 
of action accorded to the appellant. 


Implied Obligations. 


The right to maintenance and cure is 
granted to seamen because of the con- 
tractual relation, and the covenant of 
such obligation is implied by operation of 
law. The Osceola, 189 U. S. 158, 23 S. Ct, 
483, 47 L. Ed. 760; The Hanna Neilsen, 
273 F. 171. The effective and proximate 
cause of the appellant’s damage is due 
to the contract with the seaman, and the 
law does not predicate liability upon the 
party oceasioning a contingency contem- 
plated in that contract of employment, 
Ins. Co. v. Brame, 95 U. S. 754, 24 L. Ed. 
580; Anthony v. Slaid, 11 Metce. (52 
Mass.) 290; Dale v. Grant, 34 N. J. Law, 
142; Conn. Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. N. Y, 
etc, R. R. Co, 25 Conn. 265, Am, 
Dec. 571. 

Relationship Indirect. 


When the seaman was injured, the cong 
s 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.) 
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Commerce 


Duty Exemptions 
On Imports May Be 
Abolished by Brazil 


Action Would Affect Present 
Tariff on American and 
Argentine Fresh 
Fruits. 


A proposed law endeavoring to abolish 
all exemptions from customs duties and 
other eharges and to minimize as much 
as possible all future exemptions is be- 
fore the Brazilian congress, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is advised by the Vice 
Consul at Rio de Janeiro, Rudolph Cahn. 
If accepted, fresh fruit shipments from 
Argentina and America, now exempt 
from duty, may be affected by the meas- 
ure. 

The report follows in full text: 

A project of law is before the Brazil- 
ign congress for abolishing all exemp- 
thins from customs duties and other 
charges which are covered by general or 
special legislation, with certain excep- 
tions. The proposed law endeavors to 
minimize as much as possible all future 
exemptions. The exceptions are made 
in the case of exemptions covered by 
special contracts signed with’ the fed- 
eral government, and those specified in 
the preliminary provisions of the customs 
tariff. 

A feature of the proposed law is the 
requirement that the 2 per cent port 
improvements tax payable in gold should 
be collected on all merchandise which, 
imported from foreign countries at a 
port in which this tax is not payable, is 
shipped by coastwise steamer to an- 
other port of the republic where the 
tax is payable. At present, certain lines 
of goods shipped to Brazil are imported 
via the port of Santos, at which the 2 per 
cent tax is not payable, and are reshipped 


by coastwise steamer to Rio de Janeiro | 


and other ports. Under the terms of this 
project this tax would be collected at 


_ Rio de Janeiro if the goods are reshipped | 


by coastwise steamer. This would also 
be true of other commodities which 
might be shipped to Santos to avoid the 
payment of this tax. 

The present duty exemption on Argen- 
tine and American fresh fruit may also 
be affected by this general measure. 

This project affects certain import 
markets to an important extent, as well 
as certain domestic manufacturing indus- 
tries, as in the past Brazil has quite gen- 
erally exempted new domestic industries 
from the payment of customs duties. 
These concessions were usually granted 
individually, so that no data are avail- 
able showing the possible general effect 
of this project in that field. 

Another provision of the law author- 
izes the executive to revise the regula- 
approved by Decree No. 8592, of 
March’ 8, 1911 (which granted certain 
exemptions from duties provided that 
similar products were not manufactured 
domestically), especially as regards the 
registration of products of domestic 
manufacturers which pretend to compete 
with similar imported goods, for the 
purpose of more efficiently investigating 
the merits of the domestic product and 
its relative merits as compared with im- 
ported goods. 

It is reported that the government is 


jin full accord with this project, and it 


is quite possible that such legislation 
will be enacted in the near future, though 
perhaps with some amendment. 


Wholesale Prices 


Doubled Since 1913 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Com- | 


pares Listings of 1926 
With Pre-War Year. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
a rise thereafter. Averages for 1925 
and 1926, based on months for which 
prices could be obtained, showed an in- 
crease of nearly 4 per cent. Bituminous 


cgal declined in the early months of the | 
Z but increased rapidly thereafter. 


Wear, 
In November prices were 22 per cent 
above those prevailing in April. The 
average for 1926 was, however, only 3 
per cent above the 1925 average. Coke 
prices were quite erratic, Connellsville 


furnace coke at the ovens averaging | 
$7.84 per ton in February and declin- | 


ing to $2.84 in June. Crude petroleum, 
fuel oil, and gasoline were fairly stable 
in price during most of the year. 





| 








{ 





Tron and steel prices averaged slightly | 


below those of 1925, being highest in 
January and lowest in June. Nonfer- 
rous metals likewise were somewhat 
lower than in'the year before, the De- 
cember average being but little above 
the pre-war level. All metals averaged 
2.5 per cent lower than in 1925, Prices 
of lumber were on a par with those of 
the year before, while other building ma- 
terials were somewhat cheaper. Chemi- 
cals showed a drop from 1925 prices, 
but fertilizer materials and drugs showed 
a slight increase. House-furnishing 
goods, including furniture, were cheaper 
than in 1925. In the group of miscel- 
laneous commodities cattle feed prices 
were 13 per cent lower than in 1925, 
while leather, paper and pulp, and other 
commodities, particularly rubber, also 
were lower. 

Comparing prices in 1926 with those 
prevailing in 1918, the group of com- 
modities showing the largest increase 
was that of fuels, in which the rise was 
79.9 per cent. Clothing materials came 
next with an increase of 75.9 per cent. 


Other increases were: Building mate- 
rials, 73.4 per cent; house-furnishing 
goods. 61.8 per cent; foods, 52.9 per 
cent; farm products, 42.2 per cent; 


chemicals and drugs, 30.6 per cent; 
metals, 26.7 per cent; and miscellaneous 
commodities, 23.9 per cent. All com- 
modities on an average were 51 per cent 
igher in 1926 than in 1913. 
To be continued in the issue of 
September 10. 
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Foreign Trade 


Increase in Value of Export Trade Shown 
Except to Southern North America 





Department of Commerce Analyzes Geogyaphical Distri- 
bution of ForeignTrade for Last Fiscal Year. 





Analyzing the geographical distribu- 
tion of the foreign trade of the United 
States during the fiscal year 1926-27, 
Grace A. Witherow, of the Division of 
Statistical Research of the Department 
of Commerce, finds that all major geo- 
graphic divisions except southern North 
America have taken more commodities 
shipped from this country, while only 
North American countries maintained 
the import values of the goods they send 
to the United States. 


Lower prices of leading import com- 
modities, such as rubber, coffee, cotton 
and wool, led to the decreased value of 
imports, according to the report by Miss 
Witherow. At the same time that Eu- 
rope was buying more goods, Latin 
North America bought less from this 
country. 


Changes in the export trade by con- 
tinents and the import trade by conti- 
nents, as well as the expansion of ex- 
ports and contraction of imports by 
countries, are discussed by Miss Withe- 
row, and statistical comparative tables 
supplement the report. The full text 
follows: 

The year ended June 30, 1927, wit- 
nessed an increase in the value of ex- 
port trade to all major geographic divi- 
sions except southern North America, 
and a decrease in import values from all 
except northern North America and 
southern North America. The effect of 
the lower price of cotton upon the value 
of our exports to Europe was counter- 
balanced by larger purchases of cotton, 
wheat, and coal. 


The decrease in the value of import 
trade from most of the continents may 
be ascribed entirely to a reduction in 
the price of ieading import commodities 
—principally, rubber, coffee, cotton, and 
wool. Larger quantities of both rub- 
ber and coffee were imported. The 
smaller purchases of wool in Australia 
and of cotton and wool in Africa ap- 
pears to have reduced the volume of im- 
ports from those continents. However, 
these areas furnish a small percentage 
of our total imports and the decreases 
were entirely offset by larger quantities 
imported from other continents. 


Export Trade Changes 


Given by Continents 

Exports to Europe, our largest market, 
increased by $63,000,000, or 2.7 per cent, 
in 1926-27 over 1925-26, but the propor- 
tion of the total trade continued to de- 
crease. Europe has taken less than half 
of our exports in the last two fiscal years, 
while in 1910-1914 and 1921-22 the ratios 
to the total were 62 per cent and 55 per 
cent, respectively. This decline in the 
relative importance of our exports to 
Europe has resulted from our industrial 
development, which has caused the mar- 
kets for manufactured articles to assume 
greater importance in our trade, Fur- 
thermore, the lower average price of cot- 
ton had an advers~ effect on the value of 
exports to the European countries in 
1926-27, but the great increase in the 
quantities of cotton bought by Europe 
partly offset the effect of the lower price. 
Exports of coal to European countries 
also showed a large increase during the 
past year as a result of the British coal 
strike, and exports of wheat to Europe 
were much larger than in 1925-26, when 
the American wheat crop was unusually 
small. 

Three-fourths of the exports to South 
America, Oceania, and Africa are fin- 
ished manufactured articles. Exports to 
these continents in 1926-27 increased by 
8, 7, and 13 per cent, respectively, over 
1925-26, and were more than double the 
exports in 1921-22. Automobiles and 
mineral oils constitute a substantial part 
of this trade. About two-fifths of our 
exports to Asia are finished manufse- 


| tured articles, while the remainder is 


largely crude materials (cotton) and 
semimanufactured articles. Exports to 
Asia increased 9 per cent over 1925-26 
and were 22 per cent larger than in 
1921-22. 

Exports to Latin North America de- 
creased 9 per cent as a consequence of 
depressed economie conditions in Cuba 
caused by the low price of sugar in 1925 
and 1926, and the disturbed conditions 
in Mexico. About two-thirds of the 
United States exports to this region con- 
sists of manufactured articles. Exports 
to Canada and other northern North 
America continued to increase and were 
+»68,000,000 greater in 1926-27 than in 
1925-26. This was the largest increase 
in value of export trade shown by any 
region. 

Changes in Imports 


Given by Continents 

The vadlue of import trade for every 
continent except North America was 
smaller during the past year. These 
decreases represented a reduced price 
level rather than smaller purchases, as 
was pointed out in the article “Foreign 
trade in ‘the fiseal year 1926-27” in the 
issue of Commerce Reports of August 
22. 
of $212,000,000 in import trade was in 
the trade from Asia and was almost en- 
tirely caused by the lower price of rub- 
ber. Regardless of this large reduction 
value, Asia remained the largest 
source of our imports because of the 
many crude materials purchased there. 
More silk, hides and skins, and furs 
were imported from the countries of 
eastern Asia, but the value of wool im- 
ports was smaller because of price de- 
clines. 

Imports from Europe declined slightly. 
A large factor in this decline was the 
lower value of transshipments of crude 
rubber from the United Kingdom and 
the Netherlands. More than half of our 
imports from Europe are semimanufac- 
tured or finished manufactured articles 
and this trade has grown steadily. In 
the period 1921-1925 the United States 
export and,import trade with Europe 
in semimanufactured and finished articles 
were nearly equal in value, The de- 


Seven-eighths of the total decrease | tralia were only three-fifths as large as 











creases of 16 and 13 per cent, respec- 
tively, in imports from Oceania. and 
Africa were the result of lower aver- 
age unit values of wool and long staple 
cotton and our smaller requirements of 
these crude materials, which are a large 
part of our imports from those con- 
tinents, 


Smaller purchases of wool and nitrates 


at a lower average unit value and the 
reduced value of coffee were largely re- 
sponsible for the decline of 4 per cent 
in imports from South America. Larger 
quantities of coffee, flaxseed, and crude 
oil were imported from that region than 
a year earlier. 

The increase of 4 per cent in the value 
of imports from Latin North America 
was wholly attributable to the gain in 
the value of sugar imports. Imports 
of coffee from Central America were 
only half as large as in the preceding 
year. Imports from northern North 
America were slightly greater than last 
year. 

As compared with 1921-22 imports in 
1926-27 from all the continents show 
gains of one-third to nine-tenths in 
value. 


Expansion Is Shown 


In Exports by Countries 

The exports and imports of the lead- 
ing countries in the foreign commerce 
of the United States are shown in Table 
2 and in the chart on the second page 
of the cover. In consequence of a greater 
demand for cotton, coal, rye, wheat, au- 
tomobiles and parts, mineral oils, and 
other commodities, the exports to Can- 
ada increased $89,000,000, or 13 per 
cent, in 1926-27 as compared with 1925- 
26. Depressed business conditions in 
€uba and Mexico, however, resulted in 
a decline of $43,000,000 in our exports 
to those countries. 

Exports to every South American 
country except Chile were greater in 
1926-27 than a year earlier. The in- 
creases to Brazil were $18,000,000, or 
21 per cent and to Venezuela, $13,000,- 
000, or 40 per cent. In the case of 
Venezuela, the recent development of oil 
fields was the chief reason for the growth 
of trade with the United States. Ar- 
gentina, our largest customer in South 
America, purchased slightly more of our 
exports than in 1925-26 and 87 per cent 
more than in 1921-22. Exports to all 
the other South American countries were 
from two to five times as great in 1926- 
27 as in 1921-22. 

Sales of two-thirds of the European 
countries were greater in 1926-27 than 
in the previous year. The largest gains 
were shown by the trade with Germany 
and The Netherlands, while large de- 
creases appear in the exports to France 
and Italy. 

Exports to every country in the Far 
East except British Malaya were much 
larger in 1926-27 than in 1925-26. Sales 
to British India and Ceylon and to the 
Dutch East Indies increased by one- 
third in vaiue, while larger shipments 
of cotton, copper, and automobiles and 
parts were purchased by Japan. Exports 
to all parts of the British East Indies 
showed particularly large gains over 
1921-22, 

The continued growth in export trade 
to Australia attests to the popularity 
of such American goods as automobiles, 
electrical appliances, radio equipment, 
office fixtures, rubber goods, and pianos. 
Exports increased 13 per cent over 1925- 
26, and were two and three-quarters 
times as large as in 1921-22. While 
sales to New Zealand were smaller in 
1926-27 than a year earlier, they were 
twice as large as five years earlier. Our 
exports to all the countries of Africa, 
except Morocco, have increased rapidly 
during recent years. About one-half of 
the shipments to Africa go to British 
South Africa and consist largely of ma- 
chinery and vehicles and other manufac- 
tured articles. 


Import Trade Given 


According to Countries 

The trade by countries shows very viv- 
idly the effect of price changes on the 
values of imports in 1926-27, as com- 
pared with 1925-26. Decreases in im- 
ports from British Malaya, Ceylon, and 
the Dutch East Indies were almost en- 
tirely the result of the lower values of 
rubber, as were a part of the declines 
in imports from the United Kingdom, 
The Netherlands, and Brazil. The larger 
part of the decrease in the value of im- 
ports from Brazil was attributable to 
the decline in the price of coffee. Larger 
quantities of coffee were imported from 
Brazil and Colombia, while coffee im- 


ports from the Central American coun- 


tries were only one-half as large as in 
1925-26. The average unit value of the 


coffee imported from Colombia and Cen- | 














tral America showed little change from | 


the previous year. \ 
Imports from Chile declined as a re- 
sult of smaller purchases of nitrates, and 


| decreased purchases of wool affected ad- 


versely the imports from Argentina and 
Uruguay. Imports of wool from Aus- 


in the preceding year, while wool im- 
ports from British India and China 
showed a slight gain. The lower price 
of burlaps was responsible for a large 


| partof the reduced value of imports from | 
British India, and the lower price of cot- | 


ton caused a decline in value of imports 
from Egypt. , 
The most marked increases in value of 


imports were shown by the trade with | 


Cuba, Colombia, Italy, Greece, China, 
and Japan. The increase of 17% per 
cent in imports from Cuba resulted from 
the higher prices of sugar, while the 
increases in the trade with Colombia 
resulted from larger importations of cof- 
fee and oil. 
leaf tobacco was imported from Greece 
than a year earlier, and purchases of 
cheese, silk, and olive oil in Italy were 
larger. Greater imports of silk from 
both China and Japan were largely: re- 
sponsible for the increases in the total 
value of trade from those countries. 


. } 
More than twice as much 





Electrical Industry 





Wheat Demand Is Less | Superficial: Survey 


In European Markets 
As Weather Improves 


Rains Break Drought in 
South and Southeast; Crops 
Damaged in Germany 
and France. 


Better weather, with a somewhat 
slower demand for wheat, are reported 
from Europe in the weekly report on 
grain crop and market conditions cabled 
to the Department of Commerce by its 
special representative at London, H. B. 
Smith. Western and northern Europe, 
however, especially Germany and France, 
are said to have suffered severe damage 
as a result of the prolonged summer 
rains. Following is the full text of the 
cabled report from Mr. Smith. 

The weather for the week ended Sep- 
tember 3 was generally more favorable 
to crops and harvests. Rains in the 
south and southeast broke the drought, 
but came too late, the trade believes, to 
save serious deterioration in-corn. Else- 
where fair and warm weather aided har- 
vesting operations and development of 
root crops. 

However, the trade reports from west- 
ern and northern Europe, especially Ger- 
many and France, are said to indicate 
severe weather damage and reduced 
yields of bread-grains as a result of pro- 
longed summer rains. The weather fore- 
casts indicate a return of unsettled condi- 
tions, with local rains in western and 
northern Europe. 

There is a somewhat slower demand 
for wheat, owing to favorable weather 
in Europe, North America, Argentina, 
and Australia. Arrivals of approximately 
twelve million are covered by this week’s 
shipments. Prices are generally lower, 
except in Germany and Italy, which, the 
trade indicates, tends to confirm short 
crops in those countries. Port stocks at 
the end of August show considerable de- 
crease, except Italy, where unseasonably 
heavy purchases reflected continued 
heavy arrivals. 

The deterioration of the German crop 
is a feature of the rye market with Ber- 
lin price higher against declines in all 
other centers. The Polish crop is also 
due for revision downward. The world 
shipment is small, as might be expected 
at this time of year, but indications 
from trade point to strong rye position 
later in the season. 

There was less active demand for 
corn during the past week, owing to 
some decline in source prices, but the 
shipments were well maintained and the 
arrivals were considerably smaller. Port 
stocks show a fair increase, largely due 
to big arrivals during the previous week. 
A considerable volume of weather-dam- 
aged cereals on the Continent is re- 
ported fit only for feeding and many 
reasonably displace some demand for 
imported corn, but despite this, Euro- 
pean corn needs remain substantial. 

With Russia offering practically no 
barley and with the Danube offers re- 
stricted, the demand on other sources is 
fairly active. There is an increase in 
shipments from North America and Per- 
sia, who were the principal contributors 
last week. Prices on this side are very 
steady in the face o**some decline in 
other grains with a pros;ect of continued 
good demand. 

The trade in oats is very light, and 
prices are a shade lower. 


Special Ascent Named 
In Dried Fruit Trade 


Appointment of a Special Trade Com- 
missioner of the Department of Com- 
merce for Europe, who will devote his 
attention primarily to the dried fruit 
trade, and the transfer of the Trade 
Commissioner at Shanghai to Manila, 
were announced orally on September 8 
by the director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Dr. Julius 
Klein, 

The new European Trade Commissioner 
is Joseph M. Marrone, formerly in the 
banking business at Utica, N. Y. He 
will devote his efforts exclusively to the 
study: of conditions in the dried and 
edible goods trade for the benefit of 
American shippers, with his headquar- 
ters in Rome, it was announced. 

George C. Howard, for the last three 
years stationed at Shanghai as United 
States Trade Commissioner, will take 


| charge of the Manila office after con- 


ferring with shippers and exporters on 


the west coast of the United States in | 
the interests of American trade in the | 


Philippines. 


Explorations for Minerals 
Planned In Australia 


Scientific explorations for minerals is | 


being planned by the Australian Govern- 
ment, according to a report just received 
from the American Trade Commissioner 
at London, Homer S. Fox, by the Derart- 
ment of Commerce. The full text fol- 
lows: 

Mineral Investigation.—It has just 
been announced that the Australian Gov- 
ernment and the Empire Marketing 
Board have approved an investigation to 


| be jointly financed by the two authori- 


ties into methods for surveying for min- 
erals within the Empire. The investi- 
gation in quehtion is expected to take 
about two years, and is to be concerned 
with various methods which have been 
developed during recent years by which 
the probability of the existence of de- 
posits, oil or mineral, may be detected 
without the necessity of actual boring. 
Apparently investigation will be made 
into geophysical, gravimetric, magnetic, 
electrical and other methods of detect- 
ing oil or ore bodies, and any others 
which may prove practical in surveying 
the mineral resources of the Empire. 
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Of Exhaustion of Tin Resources of Malaya 





Consular Advices From Singapore State Production Is 
Normal and Supplies Have Not Been Measured. 


Statements that the tin resources of 
the Malayan peninsula are practically 
exhausted are .aid to be based on “super- 
ficial surveys” in advices from the 
American Vice Consul at Singapore, 
John H. Bruins, just made public by the 
Department of Commerce. There is little 
definite knowledge of Malaya’s tin re- 
sources, these advices state, pointing out 
that tin exportation, largely destined for 
the United States, is proceeding at a 
normal rate. 

Following is the full text of the con- 
sular advices: 

During 1926 Malaya had an average 
monthly shipment of 6,361 long tons of 
tin, the average to the United States 
being 3,709 tons and forming more than 
half of the United States’ receipts of 
metallic tin by quantity. During the 
first five months of the present year 
Malaya has shipped 29,809 tons of tin, of 
which 18,360 have gone to the United 
States. 

Local tin prices are in Straits dollars 
($0.57 per picul (1331-3 pounds). Av- 
erage prices in recent months have been 
$154.45 in March, $152.61 in April and 
$148.04 in May, the latter being the low- 
est monthly average since August, 1926. 

There is little definite knowledge of 





Electrical Equipment 
Exports Are Larger 


Gain of $994,774. Over First 


Seven Months of Last Year 
Is Noted. 


July shipments of electrical equip- 
ment from the United States amounted 
to $8,536,610, bringing the total ex- 
ports for the seven months ended July 
31 to $57,006,694, the Electrical Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce 
stated September 8. Both figures show 
a gain over the corresponding period of 
1926. 

The statement follows in full text: 

United States exports of electrical 
equipment have shown a gain for the 
first seven months of 1927 to $57,006,- 
694, an increase of $994,774 over last 
year. 

July shipments were valued at $8,- 
536,610, a gain of $594,546 over the 
same month last year, and $1,023,940 
more than for June. 

The larger increases over last year 
were for light equipment although steam 
turbine generator sets and accessories 
and parts for generators showed sub- 
stantial gains. The largest increase was 
recorded for insulated copper wire and 
cable. 

Exports of radio apparatus during 
July with the exception of transmitting 
sets and parts showed increases, receiv- 








Malaya’s actual tin resources, geological 
surveys being most inadequate. Pros- 
pectors claim that their efforts are not 
adequately protected under the existing 
laws governing mining leases, and agita- 
tion for better mining laws or more Gov- 
ernment protection have been continuing 
for some years without definite result. 
Possibly the arrival of a new governor 
in June of this year justifies the hopes 
that some action may be taken. 

Meanwhile tin production goes on at 
about the usual rate. The drop due to 
the January floods was not so serious as 
predicted. 

Statements that the tin of the Malayan 
Peninsula is practically exhausted recur 
frequently and receive wide publicity not 
only because they are spectacular but 
because the local producers want better 
leasing rights. The fact is that such 
statements are based on very superficial 
surveys and that no one knows definitely 
what the tin resources of Malaya are. 

So far as can be estimated at present, 
the total Malayan tin exportation in 1927 
will be comparable to that of recent 
years, from 70,000 to 80,000 long tons. 
This estimate is based on visible ore de- 
posits and the present rate of produc- 
tion. 





1 ing sets showing the largest individual 


| 


gain, $56,161, from 3,312 valued at 
$128,918 to 5,229 valued at $185,079. 
The value of receiving set components 
rose $37,805 to $167,768 and receiv- 
ing set accessories $32,322 to $159,966. 





Discount Problem 
Subject of Survey 


Domestic Commerce Divi- 
sion Seeks Opinion of Bus- 
iness Men as to Best Meth 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
whether a common understanding of this 
subject was desired. More than 300 re- 
plies have already been received, prac- 
tically all of them agreeing that a com- 
mon understanding on this subject is 
eminently desirable. Of the hundred or 
more replies which expressed an opinion 
on the matter, about half favored the 
discount before the freight allowance 
was deducted. 

It is not the intention of the Depart- 
ment to act as judge or suggest what 
practice should be followed. It is hoped 
that the discussions will clarify the is- 
sue considerably and make it possible 
for business men to reach conclusions 
with a greater assurance of confidence 
in their correctness. The development 
of this common understanding should 
greatly enhance a uniformity of action, 
or standardize practice. 

The replies received to this first let- 
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Inland Waterways 


| Argentine Ministry 


To Undertake Work 


On Costanero Canal 





Considerable Saving Will Be 
Realized by Use of Gov- 
ernment Dredges and 
Other Equipmeni. 


The proposed Costanero Canal will be 
constructed by the Argentine Govern- 
ment, according to advices just received 
by the Department of Commerce from 
the Vice Consul at Buenos Aires, Cecil 
W. Gray. The cost of construction by 
the Government will be considerably less 
than if the work was done by private 
contractors. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The Argentine Government has decided 
to construct the Costanero Canal through 
its Ministry of Public Works. Govern- 
ment machinery, dredges and other nec- 
essary equipment will be used thereby 
accomplishing a considerable saving as 


compared with the cost of the work by 
private contractors. 


Project Approved in 1923. 


The canal was first projected in 1920 
but the project was only definitely ap- 
proved August 3, 1928. Once completed 
it will be of great benefit to vessels pro- 
ceeding up river since it almost reduces 
by half the present route, as. well as af- 
fording protection to small craft from 
the tides sometimes experienced in the 
River Plate. 


The cana] begins at the northern part 
of the New Port of Buenos Aires, fol- 
lows the natural current of the river, 
reaches the Delta at Trea Bocas, and | 
proceeds by the Urion Canal to the. Rio 
Parana de las Palamas. 


Dredging has already been carried out 
in part, the average depth being 10 
feet and the sand which is taken from 
the bed by tubes to the coast will be 
used in the construction of the Avenida 
Costanera. This year’s budget provides 
for an expenditure of 2,000,000 pesos 
for the canal. 





ter, it is pointed out, establish that there 
is a problem in connection with the 
matter of making deductions from in- 
voices and that confusion exists through 
different understandings as to whether 
the cash discount should be the first 
dedu¢tion from the face of the invoice. 
A cross view of the problem is presented 
in the various premises outlined in the - 
replies which constitutes an excellent 
background for arriving at sounder 
judgments on the matter. 


Because of the large number of in- 
terests involved in this problem and the 
fact that they are scattered throughout 
the country, committee meetings by cor- 
respondence was the method adopted for 
the most expedient handling of the sit- 
uation, it being manifestly impossible to 
get all sides and all interested parties 
together physically at a single meeting. 





Decency demands it 


Immediately and effec- 
tively, Listerine .com- 
bats unpleasant odors 


Don’t fool yourself by 
thinking thatyou never 
have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). The worst 
offenders are usually 
unaware of ii. You, 
yourself, cau never tell. 


Therefore, common 
decency demands that 
before neciing people, 
you put yeurself on the polite side 
by the use of Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic. You simply rinse the 


mouth. 





3 
Had Halitosis 


walks intothe shop 
has halitosis. Who 
should know better 
than barbers? 


Face to face evidence 





115 barbers say arising m teeth and 
thet sheet | gums, the most com- 
every third man tha monsource ofhalitosis. 


Better keep a bottle 
handy in home and 


office so that you may 
never offend. You will 


-be interested in ae free 
book on etiquette. Address Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Co., Dept. G-3, 


2101 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE 


FALL IN LINE! 


Millions are switching to Lister- 
ine Tooth Paste because it cleans 
icker time 


teeth whiter and in 
than ever before. We'll ae 
you'll like it. Large tube 25c. 


—the safe antiseptic 
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Navigation 


© Collision of Vessels 
In Fog Due to Lack 
Of Caution by One 


Ferry Crossed Course Which 
Those in Charge Knew 
Other Ship, Hidden in 
Fog, Was Traveling. 


JOHN N. EMERY, DOING BUSINESS UNDER 
THE FIRM NAME AND STYLE OF STARIN 
New HAVEN LINES, OWNER OF THE 
STEAMER “YORK,” LIBELLANT, V. CITY 

oF NEW YorRK. ADMIRALTY 83-206. 
District Court, SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
or New YorK. 


A vessel navigating in New York wa- | 


ters, bound up the East River, blew the 
customary long bend whistle given when 
vessels below Horn’s Hook are about to 
enter Hell Gate. A short time there- 
after she ran into a fog, at which time 
she began to blow fog signals. A sec- 
ond vessel left the shelter of Horn Hook 
and crossed the course on which those 
in charge of her knew the first vessel, 
hidden in the fog, was traveling. The 


court held that the subsequent collision | 
was due to the negligence of the second | 


vessel. 

Macklin, Brown, Lenakan & Speer, by 
Paul Speer, for Libellant. George P. 
Nicholson, by Charles J. Carroll and Wil- 
liam J. Leonard, for respondent. 

The full text of the opinion as deliv- 
ered by District Judge Bondy follows: 

On February 5, 1921, a collision oc- 
curred between the steamer “York” and 
the ferryboat “Bowery Bay,” causing 
the damages giving rise to this suit. 

Bound Up East River. 
The “York” was bound up the East 


River on the west side of Blackwell’s | 
Island, eastward of the middle of the |; 
When about off 79th street the | 


channel. 
“York” blew the long bend whistle us- 
ually given when vessels below Horn’s 
Hook are about to enter Hell Gate. A 
short time thereafter she ran into a fog, 
which had set in toward the northern 
end of Blackwell’s Island. The “York” 


then began to blow fog signals and con- | 


tinued to blow them up to the time of 
collision. 

After the bend whistle was blown the 
fog whistle of another vessel was heard 
off the port bow. The master of the 
“York” immediately stopped her en- 





gines and she drifted with the tide for | 


a short time. He then 
slowly under one bell to maintain steer- 
age way and to keep his boat under con- 
trol. 

When the “York” was near the end 
of Blackwell’s Island, a light from the 
“Bowery Bay” was observed off the port 
bow. The master of the “York” blew a 
signal of one blast. The “Bowery Bay” 
blew a danger signal. The master of 
the “York” replied with an alarm signal 
and repeated his one whistle signal. 

Collision Caused Serious Damage. 

Then seeing a collision was imminent, 
he signaled to reverse the engines of 
the “York.” It then appeared from the 


went ahead | 
; made fast on the steamer’s port bow, | 


| on the starboard quarter. 
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Ship Repaits 


Vessel Navigated According to Statute 
Absolved from Liability for Collision 


Signals Were Given and Course Pursued With Expecta- 
tion That Colliding Ship Would Obey the,Law. 


Unrtep Fruit STEAMSHIP CORPORATION, 
LIBELANT-APPELLEE, , V. STEAMSHIP 
HERMES, ETC.; BRUUSGAARD KIOSTER- 
RuDS DAMPKIBS AKTIESELSKABET, 
CLAIMANT-APPELLEE, FRED B. DAL- 
ZELL, INC., AND STEAM TuGs W. F. 
DALZELL, FreD B. DAZELL, JR., LLOYD 
H. DauzeLtt, AND G. H. DALZELL, 
THEIR ENGINES, ETC., AND W. FREE- 
LAND DALZELL, IMPLEADED APPELLEES. 
BRUUSGAARD KIOSTERUDS DAMPSKIBS 


AKTIESELSKABET, LIBELANT-APPELLEE, 


y. STEAMSHIP SIXAOLA, HER ENGINES, 

ETC., UNITED FruiIT Corp., CLAIMANT- 

APPELLEE. SAME APPELLEES IMPLEAD- 

ED. W. FREELAND DALZELL, AS CLAIM- 

ANT OF THE STEAM TuG W. F. DAL- 

ZELL. No. 360. Circuit CourT OF AP- 

PEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 

The court herein refused to impose 
liability on a vessel that navigated with 
due regard to statutes regulating navi- 
gation and with the expectation that the 
colliding vessel would obey the law. 

Before Manton, Swan, and Augustus 
N. Hand, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District 
of New York. 

Libels filed by the United Fruit Steam- 
ship Corporation, libelant, against the 


steamship Hermes, and cross-libel filed | 


by the Bruusgaard Kiosteruds Damp- 
skibs Aktieselskabet, owner of the steam- 
ship Hermes, against the steamship Six- 
aola. Decree holding both vessels at 
fault. Modified. 

Burlingham, Veeder, Masten & Fearey, 





of New York City (Chauncey I. Clark | 


and Stanley R. Wright, both of New 
York City, of counsel), for appellant. 
Haight, Smith, Griffin & Deming, of 


not alter her course, as she might have, 
and, if only slightly, she would have 
avoided the collision. Just before the 
collision, the tugs backed and the Six- 
aola dropped an anchor, so that head- 
way was not checked, and her stern 
struck the Hermes’ starboard bow. The 
collision occurred about 300 feet off 
Pier 7. 


The court below held both vessels at 
fault; the Sixaola for violating the stat- 
ute, and the Hermes for attempting to 
“change a port to port passage situation 
into a starboard to starboard situation” 
by starboarding her helm. 


The East River statute was-applicable | 


to the Hermes as well as to the Sixaola. 
The latter, if she complied with the stat- 
ute, should have passed the Hermes star- 
board to starboard, and the Hermes 
would not have passed the Sixaola to 
port. The statute required the Sixaola 
to go out to midstream, and she has been 
properly condemned for her failure to 
do so. 

The Hermes was justified, until some 
signal to the contrary, in assuming that 
the Sixaola would carry out this obliga- 
tion in her navigation. Since the court 
held that the Sixaola should have gone 
to midstream, it was wrong to hold the 
Hermes blameworthy for her naviga- | 
tion. . | 





Recognizing the obligation of each 
vesel under the East River statute, when | 


| the Hermes indicated by her whistle she 


was going into her pier, she had a right 
to assume that the Sixaola would pro- 
ceed to midstream in accordance with 
the requirement of the statute. There 
was nothing to prohibit her from doing 
so; there was no traffic or vessels about | 


which would prohibit her from doing so. 


New York City (John W. Griffin, of New | 


York City, of counsel), for the Hermes. 


| **Sixaola’?’ Was Bound for 


Pier on North River 


Manton, Circuit Judge. On February 


3, 1923, the Sixaola was taken in tow on | 
the south side of Pier 15, East River, by | 


four tugs, among them the W. F. Dalzell, 


| and was bound for a pier on the North 
| River. 
| stream, 


She was pulled out into the 
stern first, and 
around downstream. 
bow to the tug’s stern bitts. A tug was 
one on her port quarter, and another 
When she 


| straightened out, she was off Pier 12. 


| swung to port up the river and in toward | 
She gave a signal of two | 
| whistles, indicating her maneuver. 


| her pier. 


lights of the “Bowery Bay” that she | 
was hauling around to go astern of the | 


“York.” Thereupon the “York” went 
ahead in an attempt to get out of the 
way but shortly thereafter the “Bowery 
Bay” struck and seriously damaged the 
=rork.” 


The ferryboat left its slip at 92nd | 


stret, Manhattan, East River, some dis- | 
tance to the north of Horn’s Hook, bound | 


for Astoria, Long Island, in a thick fog. 
As soon as the “Bowery Bay” got out 
of the slip, the fog whistle of the “York” 
was heard to the south and below Horn’s 


Hook and those on the “Bowery Bay” | 
knew that a vessel was coming up the | 


river, and about to enter Hell Gate on 
the strong flood tide. Although the 
“Bowery Bay” answered with her fog 
whistle and checked her headway, she 
went ahead and after reaching the lee of 
the Hook, changed her course and 
started to cross the river. 

When the lights on the “York” became 


visible through the fog, the “Bowery | 


Bay” the alarm and reversed her 
engines. 
“York” Navigated Carefully. 

The navigation of the “York” was 
proper and careful. 
bend signal was blown before the “York” 
arrived at Horn’s Hook. 
were regularly blown when the fog came 
down. As soon as the fog whistle of the 
“Bowery Bay” was heard forward of the 
beam of the “York,” the engines of the 
“York” were stopped, and thereafter she 
was navigated with caution. 

On account of the strong tide and the 
dangerous conditions of navigation in 
Hell Gate, it was essential for the “York” 
to maintain steerageway and it was im- 
possible for her to remain with her en- 
gines entirely stopped for a very long 
period of time, and she proceeded ahead 
slowly and cAutiously and only at suffi- 
cient speed to maintain steerageway 
through the fog. 

When the “Bowery Bay” left the ferry 
slip on the New York side, those in 
charge of her heard the fog signal of 
the “York” coming up the East River 
and about to enter Hell Gate. They 
knew the “York” would cross the very 
course upon which they were intending 
to enter. They knew there was a strong 
flood tide and that it was difficult to 
maneuver in Hell Gate and they could 
have waited in the bight of the Hook 
until the “York” had gone by. They did 
not stop the engines of the ferryboat 
upon hearing the fog signal of the ves- 
sel forward of the beam. but they con- 
tinued on and then changed their course. 

Covld Have Avoided Collision. 

If the “Bowery Bay” had waited in 
the shelter of the “Hook” until the 
“York” had passed, there would not 
have been any collision. 

In The Arrow, 214 Fed. 743, 746, 
Judge Lacombe speaking for the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals of this circuit, 
said, with reference to a vessel navigat- 
ing inthe same vicinity: 

“The ‘McAllister’ is also at fault for 
two reasons. While she lay in the bight 
she kneW there was a vessel coming up 
somewhere from below the Hook for she 
heard her bend whistle. * * * Know- 


blew 


The usual long | 


Fog whistles | 


The Hermes came from an anchorage 


off Liberty, and passed between Gov- | 3 s in 
| a definite duty is imposed by statute to 


| navigate in protection of such efforts to 


ernor’s Island and the Battery, and was 
going to dock at Pier 9, East River. She 


this signal was heard, as it should have 
been, it was notice to the Sixaola and 
those in charge of the tugs that the 
Hermes desired to go to the New York 


then turned | 
The Dalzell went | 
ahead on a hawser from the steamer’s | 


If | 


Turned Downstream 


| Upon Clearing Pier 


| was taken from her berth at Pier 15, 
| she just cleared the end of that pier 





shore for the purpose of docking and | 
that the Hermes expected the Sixaola to | 


comply with the statute and pass down 
midstream. There was no response, and 
the Hermes repeated her signals. There- 
upon the Sixaola blew one whistle. 

This was the first intimation given 


| Sixaola had performed her obligation. 


that the Sixaola was going to navigate | 


in breach of the East River statute (sec- 
tien 757), which required that all ves- 


sels passing up and down the East River | 
between the Battery, or the southern | 


extremity of the city of New York and 


Blackwell’s Island, shall be navigated as | 
near as possible to the center of the | 


river, except going in and out of the 


| usual berth or landing place of such 


steamboats. 


| Course Not Altered 


| To Avoid Collision 


Whereupon the Hermes reversed her 


| were given before the collision, and that 
| the Hermes did all it could be expected 
| to in stopping its engines and immedi- 


engines, blew three signals, and nearly | 
| came to a standstill before the collision 


between the vessels. After the second 


| signal from the Hermes, the Sixaola did 


| signals she claims to have blown. Indeed, 
_there is strong evidence that such sig- 


| ing an invisible vessel was approaching | 


| through the waters she was about to | 





enter into, she should not have moved 
out of the bight (with a flood tide she 


could lie there) until by the exchange of | 
| signals she had arranged with the un- 


seen vessel how they would navigate 
when they encountered each other.” 
There is also evidence to the effect 
that it is the custom when there is dan- 
ger of collision, for vessels coming down 


| Ample Time and Distance 


the Harlem River to lie in the lee of | 


Horn’s Hook until an approaching ves- 
sel coming up on a flood tide can get by. 


It was incumbent on the “Bowery Bay” | 
to navigate in those dangerous waters | 


with caution commensurate with the ad- 
ditional risk of fog. Wright & Cobb 
Lighterage Co. v. New England Naviga- 
tion Co., 204 Fed. 762; The Washington, 
250 Fed. 436. 

The respondent contends that the 
“York” was at fault for sounding a pass- 
ing signal in the fog and navigating in 
accordance with such signal and holding 
her course and speed instead of stopping 


and reversing and sounding backing and 


alarm whistles. 
“Bowery Bay” At Fault. 

The respondent did not allege in its 
answer that the “York” was at fault for 
giving a passing signal in the fog and 
the evidence shows that even if a faulty 
signal was given, the “Bowery Bay” 
neither navigated with reference thereto, 
now was misled thereby. 

The evidence does not disclose that the 
collision was caused by any faulty 
signal or faulty navigation on the part 
of the “York,” or thai there was any- 
thing that could have been done by the 
“York” to aveid the collision after the 
lights of the “Bowery Bay” became visi- 
ble, 

In my opinion the outstanding fault 
and proximate cause cf the collision was 
the negligence of the “Bowery Bay” in 
leaving the shelter of the Hook and 
crossing the course on which those in 
charge of her knew the “York,” hidden 
in the fog, was traveling. 

July 14, 1927, 


| angled for her pier, could not have passed 
| port to port. 





| 


| commodate vessels in docking and un- 


| the Hermes’ starboard bow. 


| side of her. 


It is apparent that, when the Sixaola 


when she was turned and headed down- 
stream. She was not more than 300 or | 
400 feet.from the ends of the pier, and | 
she took a straight course down the 
river, and was angling m nearer and | 
nearer to the New York shore as she | 
proceeded. | 

The Hermes sighted the Sixaola off 
Pier 4, and at that time the Sixaola was | 
in the neighborhood of Pier 14. The 
swing of the Hermes at that time brought 
the vessels nearly head and head. 

The purpose of the statute is to ac- 


docking at piers in the river, and where 


dock, vessels should have due regard for 
this requirement. 

When the first signal of two was given 
by the Hermes, she was about off Pier 
4 and the Sixaola was about off Pier 
13, a distance of about 2,000 feet. | 
This gave ample time, considering the | 
speed of the vessels, for the safe execu- | 
tion of the Hermes’ maneuver, if the 


The meaning of the Hermes’ signals 
was obvious. She had swung up the 
river and she was continuing to swing 
up outward her pier. Directing such a 
course toward the pier and blowing the 
signals made it perfectly plain that she 
had no other object than docking at the 
New York shore. Even though it may 
not be said that the Sixaola knew the 
precise pier for which the Hermes was |! 
bound, she did know that she was a | 
docking vessel. She apparently was in- 
attentive, for she did not answer, and 
says she did not hear the signals. 

The evidence is clear that the signals 





ately reversing at a signal of one. | 
There is much uncertainty where the 
Sixaola was when she blew the two 


nals were not blown. By assuming that 
the Sixaola blew first, the result would | 
be the same. The right of way is not 
created by blowing a whistle. The law | 
directs how the vessel shall pass, and 
the Sixaola should have passed outside. 
the Hermes. Neither vessel was under 
such speed as would materially aid or 
bring about a collision. 


For Safe Navigation 

Again, it appears that the Sixaola | 
could reasonably have avoided the col- | 
lision by changing her course slightly, 
whereas the Hermes, after she had 


When she blew her second 
signal, she had swung some to port, 
and the Sixaola was then bearing on | 
The ves- 
sels were about 1,600 feet apart. 

It was then that the Sixaola admits 
having heard the Hermes blow. two at 
a distance of a quarter of a mile. She 
then at least knew that the Hermes was 
angling toward the New York dock, and 
that she wished the Sixaola to pass out- 
Both vessels were then pro- 
ceeding slowly. There was ample time 
and distance for safe navigation. 

Undoubtedly the Sixaola would have 
had no trouble in passing starboard to 
starboard, and would have avoided the 
collision. Instead, she held her course 
stubbornly, and did nothing to avoid the 
collision, except to check her headway. 
Her navigator says that he felt it his 
duty to keep on the right-hand side of 
the river as much as possible, but that 
was in violation of the East River 
statute. 

We have recently announced again the 
purpose of the statute is to keep the 
waters near the shore clear for ves- 
sels coming and leaving their piers. The 
Georgia (C. C. A.) 18 F. (2d) 743. We 
have frequently held that the violation of 
this statute imposes consequential lia- 
bility, and it is not excused by any 
matter of convenience or custom. The 
Diamond (C. C. A.) 278 F. 811; N. Y. 





Central No. 17 (C. C. A.) 256 F. 220; 
The Shady Side (D. C.) 93 F. 507.- Had 
the Sixaola obeyed the statute, the 
Hermes would have’ made her pier safely. 

There is no force in the claim, as 
argued by the Sixaola, that the vessels 
were momentarily port’ to port as the 
Hermes made her swing, and that the 
rules at once automatically compelled 
vessels to pass port to port irrespective 
of the destination of either of them or 
the signals given. To permit of such 
navigation would be to permit a breach 
of the East River statute. 

Liability should not be imposed upon 
a vessel that navigates with due regard 
for the statute with the expectation that 
the colliding vessel would obey the law, 
which both must rely on for safe navi- 
gation. Belden v. Chase, 180 U. S. 699, 
14 S. Ct. 264, 37 L. Ed. 1218; Baker 
Bros. (C. C. A.) 10 F. (2d) ‘791; The 
Dorchester (D. C.) 121 F. 889. 

The Dalzell was clearly at fault as 
held below, but the Hermes was not 
at fault. The decree will be modified, 
holding the Dalzell solely at fault. 

Decree modified,-with costs. 

July 25, 1927. 


Sale Not Complete 
Until Title Passes 


Income From Realty Trans- 
action Nontaxable Before 
Delivery of Property. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


to the Southern Pine Lumber Company 
is income in 1916 or in 1917. 

The undisputed evidence is that on De- 
cember 27, 1916, the parties arrived at 
an agreement as to the value of the land 
and the purchaser expressed satisfaction 
with the title. No contract of sale was 
made on that date, however, for the pur- 
chaser found it necessary to make ar- 
rangements for financing the purchase 
price. 


A 10-day option was granted the South- 


| ern Pine Lumber Company. On Decem- 
| ber 30, 1916, it gave notice of its inten- 


tio nto exercise such option, thereby 


| creating an enforceable contract between 


the parties for the sale of the property. 
It is contended that at that time the 


| sale of the property became executed; 
| that the purchaser acquired title and that 


the purchase price became due to the 
petitioner. The deed to the property was 
delivered and the purchase price paid 
on January 5, 1917. 


Title Not Vested. 


In support of its contention petitioner 
points out that on December 30, 1916, the 
purchaser was ready, able, and willing 
to perform the contract, that it~had al- 
ready passed upon the title of the peti- 
tioner as satisfactory, that the petitioner 
withdrew from the property the work-- 
men who had theretofore been engaged 
in the construction of a mill, that upon 
the closing of the title adjustments were 
made as og January 1, 1917, and that the 
purchaser paid taxes after January 1, 
1917. 

None of these factors, however, seem 
sufficient to vest title to the property 
in the purchaser or to entitle the seller 
to have maintained an action in 1916 
for the purchase price. 

We do not question that equitable title 
passed to the purchaser at the time the 
option was exercised and a contract to 
sell came into effect, so that any loss or 
damage to the property would have been 
the loss or damage of the purchaser. We 
do not understand, however, that be- 
cause equitable title may have vested, the 
vendor then has a legal right to recover 
the purchase price, which is the prin- 
cipal question here involved since the 
books of the petitioner were kept upon 
an accrual basis. 

Ordinarily one who has entered into a 
contract for the sale of property, whether 
real or personal, has no right to recover 
the purchase price until the delivery of 
the property sold. In the case of real 


property, a right to recover by way of | 


an action for specific performance may 
exist when a proper tender has been 
made. 

Here there was no delivery of the prop- 
erty to the purchaser either by giving it 
possession of the property, by delivery 
of a deed, or otherwise, until January 
5, 1917, and no tender of delivery; and it 
was not until 1917 that any right to 
demand or receive payment of the pur- 
chase price arose. 

Case Cited Inapplicable. 


Counsel for the petitioner calls at-- 
| tention to the decision of the United™ 


States District Court in Davidson & Case 
Lumber Co. v. Motter, 14 Fed. (2d) 137; 
5 Am. Fed. Tax Rep. 6126. The court 
in that case appears to decide that title 


| passed to the purchaser despite the fact 


that no conveyance was made an.. that 
the vendor remained in possession. 
There is. room in that case, however, 


| for the belief that the possession of the 


vendor continued under an agreement 
with the purchaser and was that of a 
tenant. We have no such situation here, 
for, while the taxpayer removed its em- 
ployes from the property on December 
30, 1916, the purchaser did not go into 
actual possession either directly or 
through tenants or otherwise. 

In its last analysis the contention of 
the petitioner is that the vendor of prop- 
erty becomes entitled to receive the pur- 
chase price of property at the time a 
contract for the sale of the property 
is entered into, if the title is satisfactory 
and the purchaser able to perform the 
contract. Certainly this is not the gen- 
eral rule throughout the United States 
and no decisions hava been cited show- 
ing it to be the law in Texas. 

While we have preferred to base our 
decision upon the broader ground, it 
might be noted that Kelly Morse, a 
minor who held title to a part of the 
tract to be conveyed, was not a party 
to the contract, and for that reason, 
even though such a contract could be 
considered as a sale, the title which the 
petitioner was to deliver was incomplete. 

Decision will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 

September 1, 1927, 


Lumber Industry 


‘AuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PusuisHen WitnouT CoMMENT BY T 


BEING 
He Unirep States DAILY. 


Electrical Switches 


Dock Yards Company Directed to Pay Fire 
Damages on Vessel It Contracted to Repair 


Court Held Loss to Be Due to Carelessness and Not Lia- 
bility of Ship’s Owner. 


OLSEN WATER & TOWING CoMPANY, INC. 
OWNER ETC., LIBELANT-APPELLEE, V. 
U. S., RESPONDENT-APPELLANT; AL- 
DERTON Dock YArpDS, LTD., RESPOND- 
ENT-IMPLEADED-APPELLEE. RED Hook 
TowinG LINE, INC., OWNER ETC. Vv. U. 
S.; ALDERTON Dock Yarps, LTD. 
DIAMOND WATER & TRANSPORTATION 
Co., INc., OWNER ETC. v. U. S.; ALDER- 
TON Dock YarpDs, LTD. ALDERTON Dock 
Yarps, Ltp. v. U. S., OWNER ETC. No. 
368. CrrcuIT CouRT OF APPEALS, SEC- 
OND CIRCUIT. 

The dock yards company in this case 
contracted to repair an oil-burning ves- 
sel. The company assumed reésponsi- 
bility for fire unless it could affirma- 
tively show that the loss or damage was 
from a cause beyond its control and was 
nonpreventable by the exercise of rea- 
sonable care. An acetylene torch was 
used to burn off a nut. There was a 
film of oil on the surface of the bilge 
water and, due to the inexperience of 
a workman, the bucket for catching 
sparks fell and ignited the oil on the 
bilge water. The court held that this 
constituted negligence and established 
the liability of the dock yards company. 

Before Manton, Swan, and Augustus 
N. Hand, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Appeals from decrees entered by the 
District Court of the United States in 
four libels in admiralty which were tried 


together. Reversed. 


Libels Filed to Recover 
Value of Salvage Services 

Three of the libels were filed by own- 
ers of tug boats to recover the value of 
salvage service in assisting to extirfguish 
a fire which brouke out in No. 2 hold 
of the steamship West Nohno, owned by 
the United States. They were brought 
under the Suits in Admiralty Act of 


March 9, 1920. 
In each case the United States filed a 
petition impleading under the 56th rule 
| in admiralty the Alderton Dock Yards, 
Limited, on the theory that it had by 
contract assumed responsibility for any 
damages which might be decreed in favor 
of the libelants. Final decrees were en- 


tered awarding salvage against the 
United States and dismissing on the mer- 
its petitions impleading the Dock Yards. 
The appeals do not question the awards 
for salvage, but only the dismissal of the 
petitions impleading the Dock Yards. 

The fourth libel was brought by the 
Dock Yards to recover the cost of repair- 
ing damage to the West Nohno caused 
by the fire. The respondent answered 
that the repairs were necessitated by the 
negligence of the libelant in starting the 
fire. From an interlocutory decree in 
favor of the Dock Yards, the United 
States has appealed. 

Such further facts as are deemed ma- 
terial will appear in the opinion. 

Charles H. Tuttle, U. S. Atty., of New 
York City (George A. Washington and 
Walter Schaffner, Special Asst. U. S. 
Attys., both of New York City, of coun- 
sel), for appellant. 

Macklin, Brown, Lenahan & Speer and 
Crowell & Rouse, all of New York City 
(Paul Speer and E. Curtis Rouse, both 
of New York City, of counsel), for ap- 
pellee Alderton Dock Yards, Ltd. 

Swan, Circuit Judge (after stating the 
facts as above). Alderton Dock Yards, 
Limited, made a contract to carry out 
certain alterations and repairs on the 
West Nohno. She is an oil-burning ship, 
and part of the work contracted for con- 
sisted in the installation in No. 2 hold 
of reach rods from the bridge deck down 
to the valves in the feed pipes for the 
fuel oil. The oil is carried in tanks 
amidships along the bottom of the ship. 
The bilges are about three feet from the 
top of the tanks and on either side 
thereof. 

In doing the work an acetylene torch 
was used by Dock Yards employes to 
burn off a nut, and the fire was caused 
by sparks falling into the bilge and ignit- 
ing the film of oil on the surface of the 
bilge water. 





Appellee Held Responsible 
For Fire by Contract 


For a fire so caused the appellee was 
made responsible by its contract, unless 
it could affirmatively show that this was 
a cause beyond its control and nonpre- 
ventable by the exercise of reasonable 
care. The contract provision reads as 
follows: 

“While the vessel is undergoing repairs 
or alterations at the contractor’s yard or 
wharf, the contractor shall be held re- 
sponsible for and make good at his ex- 
pense any and all damage, of whatso- 
ever nature or-and loss, to the vessel, 


and-or its equipment or-and its movable : 


stores, except where contractor can af- 
firmatively show that such loss or dam- 
age is due to causes beyond contractor’s 
control and which by the exercise of 
reasonable care he was unable to pre- 
vent.” 

The sole question, therefore, is whether 
the evidence shows that the Dock Yards 

| was free from negligence. The Dock 
Yards contends, and the court so found, 
that the customary way was to use a 
burner and have a man hold a bucket 
to catch the sparks, and that the govern- 
ment’s inspectors and the ship’s officers 
were aware of the, method employed and 
thought there was no danger in it. 

It would doubtless be conceded that to 
do the burning without having a man 
to hold a bucket for the sparks would 
not be customary practice and would 
evidence a negligent performance of the 

| work. , But, in effect, work was being 
i done without a bucket at the moment the 


fire started. The workman had dropped 


the bucket because sparks had burned 


him. He testified: 

“The same time I dropped the bucket 
sparks fell in the bilge. That started 
the fire.” 


Inexperienced Workman 
Held Spark Bucket 

The bucket holder wa& a pipe fitter by 
trade. He was inexperienced in burning, 
having never held a bucket before. There 
is no evidence that he wore gloves or 
took customary precautions against be- 
ing burned. For a workman whose duty 
is to catch sparks to drop his bucket and 
thus allow them to fall just where his 
duty is to prevent their falling seems to 
us clear evidence of negligence in per- 
forming the work. 

It is true that a bucket will not catch 
all sparks which the torch throws off. 
Indeed, it may well be questioned 
whether reasonable care would not de- 
mand a more effective screen, such as 
the use of a wet canvas, or even the 
abandonment of the use of the torch 
altogether, where work is to be done in 
close proximity to inflammables. See 
Gibson v. Grangemouth Dock Yard Co., 
27 Lloyd’s List, 338. 

But, passing that and assuming the 
torch bucket method to have been a 
proper way to do the work, the execution 
of the work by that method was not per- 
formed with:due care. The bucket was 
dropped by an inexperienced workman. 
While the customary practice shows that 
fire is not feared from occasional sparks 
which escape, it shows, also, that it is 
feared if all the sparks escape. The 
added danger when this happens seems 
to be demonstrated by the sequel in this 
very case. The work had proceeded all 
the morning without setting a fire. The 
first time the bucket was dropped, the 
fire resulted. 

On these facts we think that the con- 
tractor failed to show that the fire was 
nonpreventable by the exercise of rea- 
sonable care. 

Against this conclusion it is urged (1) 
that the Government’s inspectors were 
content to have the torch-bucket method 
employed; and (2) that the United States 
was negligent in having an excessive 
amount of oil in the bilges and in not 
informing the Dock Yards of this fact. 

In reply to (1) it may be said that the 
duty of the inspectors was to see that 
the contract was fulfilled, not to instruct 
the contractor in the details of his per- 
formance. Their approval would scarcely 
furnish a legal sanction for his negli- 
gence. But, more than that, their ap- 
proval went only to the method employed, 
not to the specific act of negligence which 
was the immediate cause of the fire. 
Edwards, one of the inspectors, testified 
that he thought there was no particular 
danger in the torch, if used “with dis- 
cretion.” 


No Evidence of Excessive 
Seepage of Oil In Bilges 


As for (2) we have carefully examined 
the testimony, and can find no evidence 
that there was more than the usual 
seepage of oil into the bilges. Dimmick, 
one of the Government inspectors, testi- 
fied that there was the usual film of oil 
on top of the bilge water; that he stirred 
the water in the bilges and found “a 
thin film, about general conditions aboard 
a fuel ship.” 

Edwards says that he saw the usual 
film of oil on top of the bilge water. 
Cornewal, the chief officer, testified that 
there was a small amount of oil floating 
about in spots, and that all oil-burning 
ships always have a little oil in the 
bilges. The floating film of oil was as 
apparent to the Dock Yards employes as 
to the employes of the United States. 
There was no duty on the latter to notify 
the Dock Yards of the conditions under 
which its work was being done, unless 
the quantity of oil was abnormal, and 
of that, as already stated, we find no 
evidence. 

The District Court found that the ex- 
cessive quantity of oil in the bilges was 
indicated by the fact that the depth 
of the starboard bilge was raised two 
inches during the night before the fire. 
But we find no evidence from which to 
infer that the increased quantity of fluid 
in the bilge was caused by seepage of 
oil, rather than of water, unless the fire 
itself may justify such inference. But 
all the testimony was that the bilge con- 
tained only the usual film of oil, and the 


| patent. 


Claims Are Allowed 
For Switch Used on 
High Tension Wires 


Examiners-in-Chief Rules 
Prior Patent Will Not 
Prolong Mo- 
nopoly. 


APPLICATION OF FRANK P. LAWLER. AP- 


PEAL 338. EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PAT- 

ENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1640456 for high 
switches was granted to Lawler August 
30, 1927, on application filed July 9, 
1924. 

Applicant’s claim to a high tension 
switch was held allowable, there being 
no basis for a rejection on the ground of 
double patenting. 

Alexander D. Lunt represented ap- 
pellant. 

The examiners-in-chief (Ruckmn, 
Henry, and Smith) reversed the rejection 
by the primary examiner, stating their 
reasons as follows: 

This is an appeal from the final re- 
jection of the following claim: 

10. In a mechanism for controlling a 
circuit through a power line, the com- 
bination of a pair of stationary insula- 
tors, line terminals supported by said in- 
sulators one of said terminals being pro- 
vided with a switch contact, a movable 
insulator arranged between said station- 


ary insulators, a cooperating contact 
mounted on said movable insulator 
mounted in alignment with said line 
terminals, means for moving said mov- 
able insulator bodily in a straight line 
between said fixed insulators to cause 
rectilinear engagement and disengage- 
ment of said cooperating contacts, and a 


tension 


| yieldable connection permanently inter- 


connecting said movable contact with the - 
other of said ttrminals. 

The references are: 

Lawler, Reissue 13838, May 13, 1924. 

Hickey et al., 1285172, November 19, 
1918. 

Subject Matter Covered. 

The subject matter covered by the 
claim is apparent from the wording of 
the claim and the description of the in- 
vention given in the examiner’s state- 
ment. 

The claim stands rejected on the 
ground of double patenting in view of ap- 
pellant’s Reissue patent 13838 granted 
May 18, 1924. 

The present application was filed less 
than two years after the issue of both 
the original and reissue patents. More- 
over, it is for a species not shown in the 
patent and the claim will not read 
thereon. The limitation “a yieldable 
connection permanently interconnecting 
said movable contact with the other of 
said terminals” is not disclosed in sa§d 
When the switch is open with 
the insulator 19 adjacent the fixed in- 
sulator 18, there is a clear space between 
the insulators 17 and 19 permitting the 
fixed insulators 17 and 18 to be placed 
close together and also permitting the 
mounting of the ground switches 21 and 
22 as shown in Fig. 1. 

Examiner Reversed. 

The examiner has cited the patent to 
Hickey et al. as showing the feature 
in question. Hickey’s switch uses a knife 
blade mounted to swing with the pivoted 
middle insulator. It does not have the 
rectilinear engagement and disengage- 
ment of the cooperating contacts, nor 
the intermediate insulator movable in 
a straight line, as specified in the claim. 
It does not permit the clear space be- 
tween the permanent insulators found 
in appellant’s device. 

We do not think that the allowance 
of the appealed claim will result in 
double patenting and the appealed claim 
clearly cannot effect a prolongation of 
the monopoly of the said patent. 

The decision of the examiner is’ re- 
versed. 
fire is more naturally explained by = 
excessive quantity of falling sparks, dve 
to dropping the bucket, than by presum- 
ing an excessive quantity of oil contrary 
to the direct testimony. 

For these reasons we feel constrained 
to reverse the decrees. In the three 
S¥ivage cases, decrees should be entered, 
allowing recovery over in favor of the 
United States against the impleaded re- 
spondent for the amounts of the salvage 
awards. In the libel brought by Alderton 
Dock Yards, Limited, the interlocutory / 
decree should be reversed, and the libel 
dismissed. 
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Patent Is Granted 
On Press Which Holds 
Its Materials Inside 


Defined as Having Valid and 
Novel Combination; Ruled 
to Be Patent- 
able. 


APPLICATION OF FREDERICK V. 
SON, APPEAL 14071. 
CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1640342 for presses or expellers 

was granted to Anderson August 30, 

1927, on application filed September 26, 

1919. 

Claims to a press were deemed free of 
the fault of double patenting, also as 
defining a valid and novel combination, 
hence patentable. 

Dodge & Sons represented appellant. 
& The Examiners-in-Chief (Henry, Ide, 
and Ruckman) stated their reasons for 
allowing the claims, as follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 1, 2, 3,5 and 6. Claims 1 
and 6 are reproduced for illustrative 
purposes. 

1. In a press, the combination of a 
shell of substantially the same internal 
diameter throughout its length having 
drainage openings extending through 
the walls thereof; and a plurality of 
worms mounted for rotation in the shell, 
the forward or advancing faces where- 
of are inclined rearwardly at an angle 
of approximately 45°. 

6. In a press, the combination of a 
worm, the advancing face whereof in- 
clines rearwardly at an angle of sub- 
stantially 45°; and a barrel surround- 
ing the worm, said barrel being formed 
from a series of spaced bars with the 
forward edge of each bar, upon the in- 
terior of the barrel, and with reference 
to the advancing or thrust face of the 
worm, lying below the adjacent edge of 
the adjoining bar. 

The reference relied upon is: 

Anderson, 1821278, Nov. 11, 1919. 


Relates to Presses of Type. 


The invention claimed relates to 
presses of the type wherein a screw 
extends longitudinally of an enclosing 
barrel drainage openings in the walls 
thereof. In such presses the material 
being treated is fed longitudinally 
through the barrel and at the same time 
subjected to a pressing action. In the 
embodiraent of invention disclosed by 
appellant a specific form of barrel and 
likewise a specific form of screw are 
employed. 
employed is disclosed in appellant’s pat- 
ent No. 1321273, granted on an appli- 
cation pending concurrently with the 
application on-appeal. The patent con- 
tains claims for the combination of a 
screw generally with the specific form 
of barrel disclosed. Some of the claims 
on appeal are for the combination of 
the specific barrel with the specific screw 
employed while other claims recite a 
barrel rather broadly in combination 
with the specific form of screw. 


ANDER- 
EXAMINERS-IN< 


Single Claim Allowed. 

The examiner has allowed a single 
claim, claim 4, for the specific form of 
screw disclosed but rejects the remain- 
ing claims on the grounds (1) that the 
allowance of the appealed claims would 
extend the monopoly on the specific bar- 
rel claimed in the cited patent and (2) 
the combination of the specific barrel 
with a screw is exhausted. In support 
of the rejection the decisions of ex 
parte Casler 1900 C. D., 5; Ex parte 
McNeill 1902 C. D., 313; and In re 
Ratican 1911 C. D., 267 are cited. 

So far as the first noted ground of 
rejection is concerned we think it is 
error to hold that the allowance of the 
appealed claims would extend the mo- 
nopoly on the specific barrel of the prior 
Anderson patent. When that patent ex- 
pires the public will be free to use the 
specific barrel claimed in the patent in 
combination with a screw so long as that 
screw is not the specific screw disclosed 

1 claimed in the application on appeal. 
< The ground of rejection based on the 
theory that claims are for an old or ex- 
hausted combination cannot be sustained 
if the new element of the combination 
coacts with the other elements of the 
combination in a different manner from 
the corresponding elements of the old 
combination and a new result is ob- 
tained thereby. Appellant asserts in the 
brief on appeal that by the employment 
of the specific screw mechanism in com- 
bination with the specific barrel con- 
struction the solid material is prevented 
from being forced outwardly by the 
screw and the screw cannot peen down 
the edge of the bar as in the old con- 
struction. The brief also states that 
with the new form of screw and the 
form of shell disclosed better results 
are obtained and the output of the ma- 
chine is greater with the same expendi- 
ture of power or even with a less expen- 
diture of power than with prior con- 
structions. The assertion that a new or 
improved result is secured by the com- 
bination of the specific form of barrel 
with the new screw construction was 
made in the arguments presented during 

. the prosecution of the case and seems 
not to have been denied. 


Screw Mechanism. 


It appears to us that a specific claim 
for the screw mechanism which appel- 
lant has invented will not give him the 
protection to which he is entitled. It is 
essential to a complete and operative 
press construction that a barrel be asso- 
ciated with the screw mechanism em- 
ployed and if there is a special coaction 
between the barrel and screw as appel- 
lant asserts that there is no valid rea- 
son is seen why the appealed claims 
should not be allowed. Such an action 
would seem to be in line with the de- 
cision of the Commissioner in ex parte 
Mumford C. D,, 191484 in which earlier 
° ecisions dealing with old or exhausted 

ombinations are discussed. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed, 


Patents 


The specific form of barrel 
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Court Affirms Finding That Signatures 
Of Bankrupts Had Been Forged on Notes 


Several Claims Filed With Referee in Bankruptcy, Based 
on Invalid Obligations, Are, Therefore, Disallowed. 


IN THE MATTER OF NANCY JANE VAR- 
NEY, BANKRUPT; IN THE MATTER OF 
Pricy A. VARNEY, BANKRUPT; Nos. 
769 AND 770 IN BANKRUPTCY; DISs- 
TRICT CouRT, EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
KENTUCKY. 

The findings of the referee in 
bankruptcy in this case was based 
upon conflicting evidence involving 
questions of credibility. The referee 
heard the witness. 

The court on*review examined his 
conclusions and refused to disturb 
his findings as to the validity of cer- 
tain notes, in the absence of cogent 
evidence of a mistake. 

The court also discusses the 
weight to be given to the opinions 
of handwriting experts and the 
question of equitable estoppel. 

The publication of the full text 
of the opinion of Judge Cochran was 
begun in the issue of September 7, 
and is concluded as follows: 

Nancy Jane Varney writes a good 
hand. In the genuine signatures, of 
which there are 46 or 47, there is no in- 
dication of restraint anywhere in it. 
Her writing is free and flowing. It is 
perfectly natural. On the other hand 
the eight disputed signatures appear ar- 
tificial, as if made under restraint. But 
two characteristics of the letters will 
be noted, to-wit: the capitals “N” and 
“Vy.” Her capital “N” is an enlarged 
small “n.” It begins with, as I take 
it, what the expert calls an undercurve, 
and loop is formed by the first down- 
ward movement and the following up- 
ward movement. This is the case in 
every instance. 

I do not find these characteristics in 
the disputed signatures. In the case of 
the “V’s’ the first downward movement 
is not preceded by any mark, and it is 
shorter than the following upward move- 
ment. This is the case in every instance. 
She signed her mother’s name 12 times 
to her mother’s schedule attached to her 
petition in bankruptcy. And the “V’s” 
in her mother’s name as thus signed 
have these characteristics. In each in- 
stance of the disputed signatures the 
downward movement is preceded by a 
turn-in, slighter in some cases than in 
others, and. each downward movement is 
as high as the following upward move- 
ment. 

Such is what I gather from a close 
comparison of the genuine and disputed 
signatures. 

I have not the benefit of any discussion 
on part of counsel as to these matters. 
And what the expert has to say on these 
subjects is buried in a mass of detail, 
and, as stated, I have not had _ the 
patience to sit up with it and dig it out. 
The result of this comparison in my mind 
weighs heavily against the genuineness 
of the disputed signatures. 


No Reason for Belief 


Was Given by Bankers 

As to the testimony of the five bank- 
ers relied on by the claimants it is 
greatly weakened by the consideration 
that not one of them gave a reason for 
the faith that was in them. They sim- 
ply expressed the bald opinion that the 
signatures were genuine. These wit- 
nesses may be termed business experts 
as distinguished from professional ex- 
perts. Wigmore would seem to think 
that an expert’s opinion without the rea- 
soning on which it is based is of but 
little value. In Wigmore on Evidence, 
Vol. 3, Section 2014, it is stated: 

“On direct examination the witness 
may and if required must point out his 
ground for belief in the identity of the 
handwriting on the principle already 
considered (ante Sec. 655). Without 
such reinforcement of testimony the 
epinion of experts would usually involve 
little more than a counting of the num- 
bers on either side.” 

I was entitled to have the basis of the 
opinions of these bankers in order that 
it might test their soundness and this 
has not been afforded me. I never like 
to follow any one blindly. 

This brings me to the testimony of 
W. P. T. Varney. He testified that on 
two occasions he had delivered to Ferd 
H. Varney a bunch of $6,000 notes and 
he had on one occasion delivered a bunch 
thereof to the bankrupt, Nancy Jane 
Varney, all dated December 26, 1924, 
to be signed by the bankrupts. This 
he did within the last two weeks of 
1924 and first two or three days of 
1925 and the notes were returned to him 
signed. There were 18 in all of such 
notes so delivered and that the ones in 
dispute were a part thereof.. He only 
used 11 of thtm and destroyed the others 
at the time of the failure. 

He did not see any of them signed. 
He seemed to emphasize this fact. Nor 
were any of them exhibited to him 
and he asked as to whether the signa- 
tures were genuine. Possibly his testi- 
mony was to the effect that the 
signatures to those users were all 
genuine, though he does not seem to have 
been asked that direct question. 


Bankrupt Testified 
She Signed Four Notes 


Point is made of the fact that the 
bankrupt, Nancy Jane Varney, was not 
asked as to the truth of this testimony 
and she did not deny it in any particular. 
But her testimony was direct to the effect 
that she and her mother only signed four 
of such $6,000 notes and this is an in- 
direct contradiction of the testimony of 
W. P. T. Varney which tended to show 
they had signed more than four. 

It is urged that he further testified 
that in the case of the note held by the 
claimant, Merchants & Miners Bank of 
Welch, W. Va., when it was presented 
by him to that bank for negotiation or 
possibly after negotiation, the bank ques- 
tioned the signature of the mother whose 
name had been signed by the daughter 
and he had another note, which he de- 
livered to the latter for that purpose, 
signed by both of them and this same 
thing, happened in the case of a note 
negotiated about that time to the First 





National Bank of Williamson and that 
the bankrupt, Nancy Jane Varney, did 


not deny this testimony. 

This may have been due to the fact 
that she was not asked about it. But it 
is rather strange that the bankrupt, 
Nancy Jane Varney, should sign her 
mother’s name to this particular $6,000 
note and her mother should sign her own 
name to all the others. How is this to 
be accounted for? The other instances 
in which it is claimed that she signed her 
mother’s name was in the case of the 
$2,400 notes and I must say that in my 
judgment she did not sign her mother’s 
name in those instances. She signed her 
mother’s name 12 times to schedules at- 
tached to her mother’s petition in 
bankruptcy. Now the signature of her 
mother’s name on the back of the four 
$2,400 notes in-evidence, which it is 


‘| claimed were signed by her, are totally 


unlike the signatures thereof to the 
schedule. 

Take the “A” for her mother’s middle 
name. As she signed it to the schedules 
it is an enlarged small “a,” whereas as 
signed on the back of the $2,400 notes it 
is a capital “A.” Then compare the 
“Varney” in her own names on the 
back of those notes, which names were 
signed by her, with the “Varney” 
in her mother’s name just below 
them, which it is claimed she signed. 
There is no resemblancetbetween them. It 
may be that when she denied that her 
mother endorsed these notes that she had 
her attention addressed to these signa- 
tures which were evidently signed by 
some one else other than herself and her 
mother. 


Testimony Made Valueless 
By Admission of Forgery 

This is the testimony of W. P. T. Var- 
ney. It is rendered valueless by the fact 
that it is admitted that he was guilty 
of forgery in connection with his bank 
which failed. I gather that the offense 
for which he is in the penitentiary was 
forgery. He forged the name of J. M. 
Smith, one of the claimants to paper held 
by the bank. He forged the names of 
the bankrupts to other paper. Their 
names were forged by him to a $3,275 
note sued on in this court and determined 
by it to be a forgery. 

He was asked on cross-examination 
whether he had not forged some of the 
stock of his bank which failed and he 
declined to answer. He also declined to 
answer the question whether he had not 
signed the names of the bankrupts to 
paper without their authority. 

It is urged that the bankrupts never 
refused to sign any note as maker or en- 
dorser when requested to do so by W. 
P. T. Varney and that is the strongest 
possible argument that the notes in ques- 
tion are genuine. Why forge when the 
signatures could be readily obtained? I 
do not know. Possibly he was afraid to 
overdo the matter. This consideration is 
not sufficient to affect the conclusion 
that should be arrived at in this case. 

I have aimed to survey all the evi- 
dence in this case bearing on the ques- 
tion of genuineness of the questioned 
documents and to address myself to 
every question made in regard to it and 
I feel constrained to hold that the weight 
of the evidence is against the genuine- 
ness of those documertts and that the 
finding of the Referee in this particular 
should be approved. 

It remains to dispose of the Trustee’s 
petition. And first as to the claim of the 
Louisa National Bank of Louisa. One of 
the disputed $6,000 notes was offered to 
it for discount. On June 15, 1925, the 
Bank, before discounting it, wrote the 
bankrupts a letter of inquiry in regard 
to it. It said: 

“We have been today offered your 
note dated Dec. 26, 1924, due Dec. 26, 
1925, for $6,000. This note is given to 
W. P. T. Varney. We are writing to 
inquire if this note is genuine and if 
there would be at maturity any plea or 
offset of any kind; and if you will be in 
position to take up the note promptly 
at that date. We will thank you for a 
prompt reply in the enclosed envelope 
as there is a deal being held open until 
your reply is received.” 

They answered on January 16, 1925, as 
follows: 

“In reply to your letter we beg to ad- 
vise that our note given to Mr. W. P. T. 
Varney dated December 26, 1924, for 
$6,000 is genuine and the same will be 
promptly taken up by December 26, 
1925.” 


Admission of Genuineness 


Acts as Estoppel 

The Trustee claims that neither the 
bankrupts nor he is estopped to deny the 
genuineness of this note because the 
bankrupts had delivered to W. P. T. Var- 
ney four $6,000 notes and they, not seé- 
ing the note, supposed that this note was 
one of the four. They had no idea that 
it was a forged note. The question 
which this presents is whether if one is 
asked by another to whom a particular 
note is offered for sale as his note, he, 
without asking to see it before answer- 
ing, responds that it is, can he thereafter 
claim that it is not. There would seem 
to be but one answer to this and that is 
that he cannot. Authorities are cited 
by the Trustee to the effect that a forged 
note cannot be ratified. They are not 
in point. The claimant is not relying on 
ratification. He is relying on estoppel. 

On this question the case relied on of 
J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co. vs. 
Howeth, 21 S. W. 315, is not in point. 
There the defendant had executed his 
note for the purchase money for cer- 
tain real estate to the grantor. The 
latter offered a forged note of the de- 
fendant for the same amount to the 
plaintiff for sale. He bought it on the 
written representation of the defendant 
that the grantor was “the legal owner 
and holder of a certain vendor’s lien 
note, dated August 26, 1887, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 10 per cent per 
annum and signed” by him. The note 


Trust F unds 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


DMIRALTY: Torts: 


Personal Injuries: Recovery.—Where a seaman em- 


ployed by appellant was injured on appellant’s vessel due to appellee’s 
negligence and appellant thereby incurred expenses for maintenance and cure, 
held, appellant may not recover expenses so incurred from appellee.—Gypsum 
Packet Co., Ltd., etc., v. Steam Tug Federal No. 2, etc.; Federal Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 


1944, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


DMIRALTY: Maritime Contracts: 


Repair of Vessel: 


Negligence.—Where 


dock yards company contracted to repair an oil-burning vessel and as- 
sumed responsibility for fire, unless it could affirmatively show that the loss or 
damage was from a cause beyond its control and nonpreventable by exercise of 
reasonable care, and an acetylene torch was used to burn off a nut, there being 
a film of oil on the surface of bilge water, and, due to inexperience of workman, 
the bucket for catching sparks was dropped and the sparks allowed to fall and 
ignite oil on bilge water, held, negligence and consequent liability of dock yards 
company established—Olsen Water & Towing Co., Inc., ete., v. U. S. et al. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1946, Col. 5 (Vol- 


ume II). 


HIPPING: Liabilities of Vessels and Owners: Torts: 


Negligent Management 


or Navigation.—Where statute regulating navigation of river requires 
vessel to go to mid-stream, the purpose of the statute being to keep the waters 


near shore clear for vessels coming and leaving their piers, held, 


liability 


should not be imposed upon a vessel that navigates with due regard for the 


Steamship Hermes, etc., et al. 


Yeady Index Page 1946, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


HIPPING: Liabilities of Vessels and Owners: Torts: 

or Navigation.—Where a vessel navigating in New York waters, bound up 
the East River, blew the customary long bend whistle given when vessels below 
Horn’s Hook are about to enter Hell Gate, and a short time thereafter ran into 
a fog, at which time she began to blow fog signals, and a second vessel left the 
shelter of Horn Hook and crossed the course on which those in charge of her 
knew the first vessel, hidden in the fog, was traveling, held, subsequent col- 
lision due to negligence of second vessel.—Emery, etc., owner of Steamer York, 
v. City of New York (District Court, Southern District of New York).—Yearly 


Index Page 1945, Col. 1 (Volume IT). 


Patents 


ATENTS: Novel Combination of Novel Elements: 

When a press or expeller includes a novel screw and a novel barrel, and 
the specific screw together with the specific barrel produces better results, the 
applicant asserting in brief that with the specific screw in combination with the 
specific barrel construction the material is prevented from being forced out- 
wardly and the screw cannot peen down the edge of the bar, the claims must 
be allowed.—Patent 1640342 to Anderson (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office). 
Yearly Index Page 1947, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Double Patenting Does Not Arise if Monopoly Not Extended.— 

The granting of a patent with claims for a specific form of barrel with a 
screw generally, does not bar the granting to same applicant of claims for the 
specific serew with the barrel (if there is a valid combination) there being no 
double patenting in such case because on expiration of the first patent the 
public will be free to use the specific barrel provided applicant’s specific screw 
is not used with it.—Patent 1640342 to Anderson (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent 
Office).—Yearly Index Page 1947, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: 


Double Patenting: High Tension Switches.—Claim to switch for 


controlling high-tension circuits, specifying a structure not disclosed in 
applicant’s prior patent will not prolong the monopoly and cannot be refused 
upon ground of double patenting.—Patent 1640456 to Lawler (Examiners-in- 
Chief, Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1946, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


was further identified by certain other 
statements. 

The representation was not that the 
note which was offered for sale to the 
plaintiff was the defendant’s note. It was 
merely that the defendant had executed 
to the grantor a certain note secured by 
vendor’s lien. 

Here the representation was that the 
very note which was offered to the claim- 
ant for sale was genuine. Tke bankrupt 
as much as said: The note offered you 
is not before me, but I know W. P. T. 
Varney. I can depend on his not offer- 
ing you a forged note for sale. You buy 
that note and I will pay it. 

t would be unjust. after this to allow 
her to repudiate the note. The case 
comes within this statement in Pom- 
eroy’s Equity Jurisprudence, Vol. 2, Sec. 
808, p. 1641, to-wit: 

“When all the varities of equitable es- 
toppel are compared it will be found, I 
think, that the doctrine rests upon the 
following general principles: When one 
of two innocent parties—that ‘s, persons 
each guiltless of an intentional moral 
wrong—must suffer a loss, it must be 
borne by that one of them who by his 
conduct, acts of omissions—has rendered 
the injury possible.” 

Then as to the claim of the Day & 
Night Bank of Pikeville on the two $6,- 
000 notes held by it. That bank dis- 
counted one of these notes on January 1, 
1925. Shortly thereafter the second one 
was offered for discount. The bank re- 
fused to take it unless it was verified by 
the bankrupts. 

The defendant, Nancy Jane Varney 
went to Pikeville and the two notes were 
submitted to her and were admitted by 
her to be genuire. She denies that both 
were submitted and c'aims that only one 
was. The evidence preponderates in 
favor of the position that both were sub- 
mitted. Thereupon the bank discounted 
the second note. 

This the bank did on the representa- 
tion that both notes were genuine. It is 
not a case of ratification, but of estoppel. 
It would be inequitable to relieve the 
bankrupts from liability on either note. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that all 
the petitions for review should be over- 
ruled and the orders of the Referee com- 
plained of approved and confirmed. 

July 22, 1927. 


Employer Is Liable 


For Seaman’s Expense 


Recovery of Maintenance 
and Cure Costs Is Denied 
by Court. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
tingency contemplated in his contract of 
employment occurred, and he was en- 
titled, as promised by implication of law, 
to his employer’s aid in affecting his 
cure; that is, the payment of the hospital 
bill and maintenance. It is too indirect 
to insist that this may be recovered, 
where there is neither the natural right 
nor legal relationship between the ap- 
pellant and the tug, even though the al- 
leged right of action be based upon 
negligence. 


Where a father is permitted to recover 


statute with the expectation that the colliding vessel would obey the law, which 
a must rely on for safe navigation—United Fruit Steamship Corporation |} | 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit).— 

Negligent Management 

Presses or Expellers.— 


for loss of services or expense in the 
cure of his child, it is based upon the rec- 
ognition of the natural parental obliga- 
tion to care for and maintain the infant 
child. In such case, the tort-feasor is 
held responsible because he is expected 
to recognize the natural and probable 
consequences of his act. 

The same is true where recovery is 
allowed a husband for loss sustained by 
reason of injury to his wife. But this 


social condition does not exist in the rela- ; 


tionship of a seaman and his employer. 
It is a contract obligation, which he must 


perform, that imposes this responsibility | 


even though it be a special damage he 
suffers from a tortious act. The cause 
of the responsibility is the contract; the 
tort is the remote occasion. 

We are referred to Fuller v. Otis Ele- 
vator Co., 245 U. S. 489, 388 S. Ct. 180, 
62 L. Ed. 422, where a recovery was al- 
lowed for an elevator accident because 
the builder failed to provide a safe place 
or appliance for the use of an employe 
of a subcontractor. The contractor and 
his employes and the subcontractor’s em- 
ployes were allowed the use of the ele- 
vator by the elevator manufacturer, un- 
der an agreement between the principal 


contractor and the elevator manufac- | 
Because of the negligence of the | 


turer. 
elevator manufacturer’s servant, the sub- 
contractor’s employe was injured. 
recovered against the principal 
tractor, and the elevator manufacturer 
was obliged to indemnify the principal 
contractor for loss, due to the probable 
and natural consequences of the elevator 
manufacturer’s negligence. In The Bel- 
genland (D. C.) 36 F. 504, one of the 
elements of damages was the breach 


an incident of damage. 


Where for tortious injury to a servant | 


has been allowed, it has been in the 
case of loss of service of a servant on 
account of personal injury to him. Ames 


v. Union Ry., 117 Mass. 548, 19 Am. Rep. ; 


426. But in no case that we have been 
able to find may an employer recover 


for loss incurred in attempting to cure | 


the servant. Where recovery is allowed 
to a master for loss of service of his 
servant, it is upon the theory that his 
right or interest has been injuriously 
affected. 

But ordinarily damage suffered by one 
whose interest in the party or thing in- 
jured is contractual is too remote for 
recovery, unless the wrong is done with 
intent to affect the contractual relations. 
Flint v. Robins D. D. & Repair Co. (C. C. 
A.) 13 F. (2d) 3. So here the damage 
sustained is too remote to warrant a de- 
cree for the appellant. 

Decree affirmed, with costs. 

July 25, 1927. 


Patent Suits Filed 


(Notices under sec. 
amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 

802004, D. B. Luten, Centering for and 
method of constructing arches, 1106880, 
Same, Falsework, appeal filed Aug. 12. 1927, 
Cc. C. A., 8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 7931, 
D. B. Luten v. Kansas City Bridge Co. 

923799, C. W. Saalburg, Process of mak- 
ing pictures, 935612, Same, Picture, filed 
July 15, 1927. D. C. Conn. (New Haven), 
Doc. 1910, Van Dyck Gravure Co, v. Ameri- 
can Republican, Ine. 

935612. (See 923799.) 

1018502, Just & Hanaman, Manufacture 
of incandescent electric lamps, 1180169. 


4921, R. 8. 


| De Graff, Mark H. 


Dominici, Giovanni. . . 





| Ellis, 


| Garis, 





; John of Salisbury, bp. of Chartres. . 


He | 
con- | 


; car and the like, filed. Aug. 


, ing 
' signaling 1113149, E. H. Armstrong, Wire- 
of a contract of carriage, due to the |} 
ship’s detention, and this was allowed as | 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


American aircraft directory, ist ed., 
1927. iv. illus. N. Y., Aviation pub- 
lishing corporation, 1927. 27-16977 

Aquino, Francisco Radler de. Aquino’s 
“newest” sea and air navigation tables 
for solving all problems by inspection, 
the simplest and readiest in solution, 
the safest ang the most exact. 117 p., 
illus. Annapolis, U. S. Naval institute, 
1927. 27-17095 

Aston, Sir George Grey. Letters to 
young fly-fishers, by . “(George 
Southcote).” 154 p., illus. London, 
Allan, 1926. 27-16993 

Brumwell, W. The chinchilla rabbit, its 
culture for profit. 57 p. Idle Eng., 
Watmoughs, 1927. 27-16991 

Burrell, Arthur. A guide to story tell- 
ing. 336 p., illus. N. Y., Pitman, 
1926. 27-16979 

Champion, John Benjamin. More than 
atonement; a study in genetic the- 
ology. 459 p. Harrisburg, Pa., The 
Evangelical press, 1927. 27-17090 

Deaver, George G. First aid; a text- 
book for use in Y. M. C. A. classes, 
in camps, in industry and in the home. 
178 p., illus. N. Y., Association press, 
1927. 27-16996 

The validity of cor- 

rections for chance in objective ex- 

aminations involving multiple-choice. 

(Thesis (Ph. D,)—University of Iowa, 

1925). 88 p. Chicago, 1926. 

27-16982 

Regola del gov- 

erno di cura familiare, parte quarta, 

On the education of children; transla- 

tion and introduction . . . by Arthur 

Basil Cote. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catho- 

lic university of America, 192%). 71 p. 

Wash., Catholic, university of Amer- 

ica, 1927. 27-16981 

Edward Sylvester. 1000 mytholo- 

gical characters briefiy described, 

adopted to private schools, high schools 
and academies. 162 p. N. Y., Noble 

and Noble, 1927. 27-17088 

Roy Lawrence. Immigration re- 
striction; a study of the opposition to 
and regulation of immigration into the 
United States. 376 p., illus. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1927. 27-17008 

Gt. Brit. Parliament. House of Com- 
mons. General alphabetical index to 
the bills, reports, estimates, accounts 
and papers, printed by order of the 
House of commons, and to the. papers 
presented by command 1910-1919, Or- 
dered, by the House of commons, to be 
printed, 15th December, 1926. (Parlia- 
ment, 1927. H. of C. Repts. and pa- 
pers, no. 169.) 508 p. London, H. M. 
Stationery office, 1927. 27-17997 

Gt. Brit. Treasury. Committee on val- 
uation of navy, army and Air force 
stocks. Report of the Committee on 
the valuation of navy, army and Air 
force stocks. (Parliament. Papers by 
Command. Cmd. 2839.) 19 p. London, 
H. M. Stationery off., 1927. 

Hertzler, Arthur Emanuel. Minor sur- 
gery, by ...and Victor E. Chesky... 
with 438 illustrations. 568 p., illus. 
St. Louis, Mosby, 1927. 27-16998 





The statesman’s book of John of Salis- 
bury; being the fourth, fifth and sixth 
books, and selections from the seventh 
and eighth books of the Policraticus, 
translated into English with an intro- 
duction by John Dickinson. (Political 
science classics.) 410 p. N. Y., Knopf, 
1927. 27-17004 
Learnéd, William Setchel. The quality 
of the educational process in the 
United States and in Europe. (The 
Carnégie foundation for the advance- 
ment of teaching. Bulletin no. 20.) 133 
p. N. Y., Carnegie foundation for the 
advancement of teaching, 1927.) | 


27-16983 


Linneweber, Antony. The man who saw 


Langmuir, Incandescent electric lamp, filed 
May 20, 1927, D. C.. 8. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 
41-364, General E lectric Co. v. J. M. Marks 
(Empire Electrical Products Co.). Decree 
sustaining patents, and granting injunc- 
tion (notice dated Aug. 16, 1927.) 

1038504, O. P. Smith, Lure conveyor, 
1379224, 1410842, Same, Dog racing amuse- 
ment, 1507439, 1630811, Same, Starting cage 
for racing dogs, 1507440, Same, Housing 
for conveyor cars and tracks, 1591569, 
Same, Electric car, 1630812, Same, Traction 
19, 1927, D. C., 
8S. D. Ohio (W. Div.), Doc. E 485, H. M. 
Smith v. Springdale Amusement Park, 
Ltd., et al. 

1050441, R. A. Fessenden, Electric signal- 
apparatus, 1050728, Same, Method of 


less receiving system, 1239852, F. K. Vree- 
oe Receivers, of electrical impulses, 
1245166, Same, Method of transmitting and 
receiving high frequency signal impulses, 
filed May 6, 1927, D. C., 8S. D. N. Y., Doc. 
E 41-270. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., et al v. Neston Radio Co., Inc. 
sustaining patents, 
tion, Aug. 16, 1927. 
1050728. (See 1050441.) 
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God; or, The asceticism and mysticism 

of St. Francis of Assis, by Antony Lin- 

neweber, 2d ed. 152 p. San Fran- 
cisco, St. Boniface friary, 1927. 

27-17089 

McMillan, Duncan James. Influence of 

the weekly rest-day on human welfare; 

a scientific research. 120 p. N. Y, 

The New York Sabbath committee, 

1927. 27-17006 


Mentz, Edward OD. Fish _ stories, 
by . illustrated by the author. 
80 p., illus. N. Y., Dean & co., 1927. 

27-16992 


The Milwaukee journal. Wisconsin trees, 
142 p., illus. Milwaukee, The Mil- 
waukee journal, 1927. 27-16985 

Morrell, Robert W. Oil tankers, by Rob- 
ert W. Morrell. 284 p., illus. N. Y., 
Simmons-Boardman, 1927. 27-17094 

Northeastern reporter. Northeastern re- 
porter blue book. Complete tables 
giving volume and page of the North- 
eastern reporter where every case in 
the following state reports may be 
found .. . 1483 p. St. Paul, West pub- 
lishing co., 1927. 27-16999 

Northwestern reporter. Northwestern 
reporter blue book. Complete tables 
giving volume and page of the North- 
western reporter where every case in 
the following state reports may be 
found . . . 1579 p. St. Paul, West pub- 
lishing co., 1926. 27-17000 


Pacific reporter. Pacific reporter blue 
book. Complete tables giving volume 
and page of the Pacifie reporter where 
every case in the following state re- 
ports may be found . . . 1899 p. St. 
Paul, West publishing co., 1927. 

27-17001 

Porter, David Richard, ed. Dynamic 
faith; papers for students on Chris- 
tian thought and life, edited by Da- 
vid R. Porter. 98 p. N. Y., Associa- 
tion press, 1927. 27-17091 # 


Richardson, William Augustus, comp. 
Manual of athletic requirements, 
United States Naval academy. 3d. 
ed. 691 p. illus. Annapolis, U. S. 
naval institute, 1927. 27-17093 

Rideal, Eric Keightley. Catalysis in the- 
ory and practice, by and Hugh 
S. Taylor. 2d ed. 516 p. London, 
Macmillan, 1926. 27-16988 

Weaver, John Ernest. Root development 
of vegetable crops, by ... and William 
E. Bruner. ist ed. (McGraw-Hill 
publications in the agricultural and 
botanical sciences, E. W. Sinnott, con- 
sulting editor.) 351 p., illus. N. Y,, 
McGraw, 1927. 27-16989 

Woldman, Norman Emme. The refining 
of the lower fractions of shale oil by 
liquid sulfur dioxide. (Thesis (Ph. D,)— 
Columbia university, 1927.) 65 p., illus, 
N: Y., 2927. 27-16978 


Government Books | 


‘| and Publications | 


Tarnish Resisting Silver Alloys. By 
Louis Jordan, L. H. Grenell and H. K. 
Herschman. Technologic Papers of the 
Bureau of Standards No. 348. Price 
15 cents. 27-26889 

The Ports of Porto Rico. Prepared by 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, War Department, in cooper- 
ation with the Shipping Board. Port 
Series No. 21. Price 40 cents. 

27-26891 

Financial Statistics of States, 1926. Is- 
sued by the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. Price 20 cents, 

[16-26796] 

Sawdust and Wood Flour. Report of the 
National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion (third report of a series on utili- 
zation of wood). Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Price 10 
cents. 27-26890 

Record of Current Educational Publica- 
tions received by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation during April-June, 1927. Bulle- 
tin 1927, No. 25, Bureau of Education. 
Price 10 cents. (E12-227] 

Catalogue of Copyright Entries, Part 3. 
Musical Compositions, Including List 
of Copyright Renewals, List of No- 
tices of User. 1927, New Series, Vol- 
ume 22, No. 6. Issued by the Copyright 
Office, Library of Congress. Subscrip- 
tion price for part 3 is $1. _[6-85847] 

Catalogue of Copyright Entries. Part 4. 
Works of art, reproductions of a work 
of art. Drawings or plastic works of 
a scientific or technical character. 
Photographs, prints and pictorial illus- 
trations, including list of renewals. 
1927, New series, Volume 22, No. 2. 
Issued by the Copyright Office, Li- 
brary of Congress. Subscription 
price for part 4 is $1. (6-35347] 
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Is published in every Monday issue. 


reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
‘which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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Approval Given 


| To Leases for 


Nie 


Postal Quarters 


Post Office Department Sanc- 
tions Renewals and New 
Rentals in Various Parts 
of Country. 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced its approval of 21 proposals 
to lease postal quarters in various sec- 
tions of the country. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Tenafly, N. J—Accepted proposal of 
Messrs. William S. Hine and Charles J. 
Everett to lease new quarters on County 
Road (east side) 75 feet north of Hill- 
side Avenue, for a term of 10 years, from 
October 1, 1927, or date of completion 
of new quarters. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, water, safe, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when nec- 
essary. 

Wilson, Kans.—Accepted proposal of 
Mrs. Lucy E. Tobias to lease present 
quarters on the west side of Michigan 
Street, between Saline and North 
Streets, for a term of five years, from 
December 15, 1927, or date thereafter 
of completion of repairs and improve- 
ments. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, water, safe, parcel post. and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 

Polson, Mont.—Accepted proposal of 
Mr. William G. Tremper to lease new 
quarters on the north side of B Street, 
between Third and Fourth Streets, for 
a term of ten years, from October 15, 
1927, or such date thereafter as prem- 
ises may be occupied. Lease to include 
equipment, water, safe, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Landisville, Pa.—Accepted~” proposal 
of Mr. Frank H. Shenck to lease new 
quarters on the south side of Main 


Street (1648 feet from railway), for a | 


term of five years, from October 1, 
1927, or date of ocupancy. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Celina, Texas.—Accepted proposal of 
Mr. William R. Hoard to lease present 
quarters on the west side of Public 
Square, between Pecan and Walnut 
Streets. for a term of five years, from 
July 16, 1927. Lease to include equip- 
ment, heat, light, water, safe, 
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power | 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal ' 





savings furniture when neeessary. 
Lacrosse, Washington. Accepted pro- 
posal of Mr. Frank R. Jones to lease new 
quarters on the east side of Main street, | 
betweetr Second and Third streets, for a | 
term of 10 years from October 1, 1927, | 
or date of occupancy. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when gecessary. 
Catasauqua, Pennsylvania. Accepted 
proposal of Mr. James W. Fuller to lease | 
present quarters at 120-122 Bridge street 
for a term of five years from January 
1, 1928, or date thereafter improvements | 
arescompleted. Lease to include equip- | 
ment, heat, water, safe, parcel post and | 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 
Lancaster, New York. Accepted pro- 
posal of Mr. Julius Israel to lease pres- 
ent quarters at 27 West Main street for | 
aterm of 10 years from May 1, 1928, or | 
date of occupancy. Lease to include 
equipment, water, safe, parcel post and | 
postal savings furniture whem necessary. | 
! 


Eldora, Iowa. Accepted proposal of 
Miss Ella M. Bateson to lease present 
quarters on the south side of Edgington 
avenue, between Eleventh and Twelfth | 
streets for a term of five years from | 
December 1, 1927, or date thereafter of | 
completion of repairs and improvements. | 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, | 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture. | 
when necessary. | 

Clarion, Iowa.—Accepted proposal of | 
Mr. George W. Young, Jr., to lease pres- 
ent quarters at 123 Central Avenue West, 
for a term of five years, from November 
29, 1927, or date thereafter of comple- | 
tion of repairs and improvements. Lease 
to include equipment, safe, parce! post 
and postal savings furniture when nec- | 
essary. 

Ware, Mass.—Accepted proposal of 
Mr. George D. Storrs, et al., to lease | 
present quarters at 119 Main street for | 
a term of five years, from June 1, 1927, | 
or date thereafter of complétion of re- 
pairs and improvements. - Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, water, safe, parcel 
post and postal savings furniture when | 
necessary. 

Herrin, Ill.—Accepted proposal of Mr. 
Robert McNeill to lease quarters to be 


erected at the northwest corner of North | 


Park and Madison streets, for a term of 
10 years, from October 1, 1927, or sub- 
sequent date of occupancy. 
include equipment, heat, light, water, 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when nec- 
essary. 

Kahoka, Mo.—Accepted 
Trustees of Hiram Lodge No. 
lease present quarters on the east side 
of Morgan street, between Commercial 
and Chestnut streets, for a term of five 
years, from October 1, 1927, or date 
thereafter of completion of repairs and 
improvements. Lease to include equip- 
ment, heat, safe, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 

Portland, Me.—Woodfords Station. 
Accepted proposal of Mr. Herbert H. 
Barows to lease present quarters at 736 
Forest avenue for a term of 10 years, 
from December 9, 1927, or date there- 
after of completion of repairs and im- 
provements. Lease to include equip- 
ment, heat, light, water, safe, parcel 


Lease to | 


proposal of | 
362 to | 


| 
| 


The page 


19438) 


Summary of All News Co 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Aeronautics 
Clarence M. Young, of the Depart 


ment of Commerce, describes the con- 


trol and operation of commercial an 
civilian aviation. 


d 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Regulation of transoceanic flights en- | 


dorsed by Acting Secretary of th 
Navy. 


e 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Officials of American Federation of 


Labor make air flight in Army Ai 
Corps planes. 


Page 12, Col. 


r 


7 


Aerial navigation one of increasing 


uses of magnetic compass. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


A griculture 


Increase in farm bankruptcie 
ascribed to conditions of farm depres 


» 


s 


sion 1921-22, and regarded as no index 


of lack of general recovery in agricul 
ture. 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege 
table, 
markets. 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 


meat, grain, butter and cheese 


4 Page 4 
Domestic consumption of cottonseed 
meal as fertilizer and cattle food in- 


creases sharply during recent years. 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Substantial decrease reported in ship- 


ments of Spanish 
States. 


Page 5, Col. 4 | 


onions to United 


Demand for wheat less in Europe as 


weather conditions improve. 


Page 9, Col. 4 


Banking-Finance 


Continuation of full text of decision 


of District Cowf, Ky., 
bank 


holding that 
claims against bankrupt were 


properly disallowed as based on notes 


shown to have been forged. 
Jane Varney.) 


(Nancy | 


Page 11, Col. 2 


Financial indicator charts of Federal | 


Reserve System, showing holdings of 


bills and _ securities 


and comparative 


loans, investments and deposits of mem- 


ber banks. 


Page 6, Col. 3 
Richmond Federal Reserve Bank re- 
views mid-summer banking operations 


and economic conditions in its district 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Daily statement of the United States 


Treasury. 


Page 7 


Consolidated statement of Federa 


Reserve Board. 


Page 7, Col. 2 
office of the 


Transactions in the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


Page 7, Col. 1 | 


Foreign exchange rates. 


See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library | 


of Congress. 


Page 11, Col. 6 | 
the Govern- | 


Publications issued by 
ment. 


| 


Page 7 


Page 11, Col. 7 


Census Data 


Fewer marriages and more divorces 
reported in Kansas during 1926 than in 


1925. 


Page 2, Col. 3 


Claims 


General Claims Commission denies 
award to American injured in attack 


by Indians in Mexico in 1905. 


Page 2, Col. 4 


Coal 


Bureau of Mines reports production 


of minerals in 1926 as second highest 


ym record. 
Page 6, Col. 6 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1927 


+ ——— 


| Commerce-T rade 
Department of Commerce under- 
takes survey to promote better under- 
standing between buyers and sellers 
on discounts. 
Page 1, Col. 2 

Bureau of Labor Statistics makes 
public list of trade agreements in lead- 
ing industries signed in 1926, with di- 
gest of their chief features. 


Geographical distribution of United 


States foreign trade for year 1926-27 | 


is analyzed by Department of Com- 
merce. 


Page 9, Col. 2 | 
Richmond Federal Reserve Bank re- | 


views mid-summer banking operations 
and economic conditions in its district. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Substantial decrease reported in ship- 
ments of Spanish onions to United 
States. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
study of cooperative societies in United 
States. Page 2, Col. 5 
Reports of exhaustiore of tea re- 


| sources of Malaya ascribed to superfi- 


| cial surveys. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Special trade commissioner named to 

further commerce in dried fruits in 
Europe. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

August statistics on exports and 


stocks of sisal in Yucatan. 


Brazilian Congress may 
abolishing import duty exemptions. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 4 


Increase reported in~ foreign trade | 


with Southwest Africa, with imports 
gaining 93% in four-year period. 
Page 12, Col. 4 


Construction 


Bureau of Standards describes expe- 
riments proving dead air space as best 
installation for double walls. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals, in determin- 


ing taxable year, rules that sale of | 


property is not completed by taking of 
option or signing of contract but at 
time of tender of title. (North Lum- 
ber Co.) 


Cotton 


reports on damage to cotton by boll 
| weevil owing to leakage of advance in- 
formation. 


Page 5, Col. 6 | 


Cotton crop estimated as of Sept. 1 
| at probable production of 12,692,000 
aales. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


| analysis. 


Court Decisions 


Court of Appeals, 
judgments against Lehigh Valley Rail- 


road and in favor of Russia in actions | 


growing out of breach of contract and 
negligence due to fire. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
See Special Index 
| on Page 11. 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


' Decisions on Page 8. 


Education 


Conference of Federal Board for Vo- | 
cational Education chiefs is concluded. 


Page 3, Col. 5 

Children of tenant farmers found to 

be more irregular in 
school than those of farm owners. 

Page 3, Col. 5 





necessary. 

Marietta, Penn—Accepted proposal of 
Mr. Charles P. Hipple to lease present 
enlarged quarters at 34 West Market 
street for a term of 10 years from Jan- 


| uary 1, 1928, or date thereafter improve- 
| ments are completed. 


equipment, fuel, light, water, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 


| post and postal savings furniture when | 


| 
' 


Lease to include | 
safe, | 


Whitman, Mass.—Accepted proposal of | 


Mesrs. Julius Rosen and Thomas Levine 
to lease new quarters at 16-18 South 
Avenue, for a term of 10 years, from No- 
vember 1, 1927, or date thereafter of 
Lease to include heating, and lighting 
fixtures and water. 


1927, or such date thereafter as premises 


are completed. Lease to include equip- 


ment, heat, light, water, safe, power for 
electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary. 
Athens, Ala. Accepted proposal of 
Messrs. Walker and Grisham to lease 
new quarters on the south side of Wash- 
ington street, between Marion street and 
L. & N Railroad tracks, for a term of 
10 years, from May 1, 1928. Lease to 


include equipment, safe, parcel post and | 


postal savings furniture when necessary. 
Pacific Grove, Calif. Accepted pro- 
posal of Mrs. Maude P. Parsons to lease 


| present quarters at 210 Forest avenue, 


| occupancy and installation of equipment. | 


| light, 


Union City, Mich—Accepted proposal | 


of Mr. Newton E. Tower to lease pres- 
ent quarters on the north side of Ham- 
mond Street, between Broadway and 
John Street, for a term 


of 10 years, | 


from November 1, 1927, or date there- | 
after of completion of repairs and im- | 
provements. Lease to include equipment, | 


heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 


tric fans, parcel post and postal savings | 


furniture when necessary. 

Wayne, Nebr.—Accepted pp: sal of 
Messrs. J. T. Bressler and A. R. Davis 
to lease new quarters on the north side 
of Second Street, for a term of 10 years, 
from November 16, 1927. or dat. there- 
after quarters are completed. Lease-to 
include equipment, heat, light, water, 
safe, power for electri. fans, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture v hen neces- 
sary. 

Hardin, Mont. Accepted proposal of 
Mr. Winfield B. Warren ‘to lease new 
quarters on the west side of Center ave- 
nue, between Third and 


Fourth streets, | 


for a term of 10 years, from October 8, | 


for a term of 10 years, from October 1, 
1927. Lease to include equipment, heat, 
water, safe, power for. electric 
fans, parcel post and postal savings fur- 
niture when necessary. 


Transit Charge Inapplicable 


On Straits Settlements Post | 


| able, disclose imports valued at £2,507,- 


Transit charges are not required on 
parcel post packages destined for deliv- 
ery in the Straits Settlements, the post- 
age rate being 14 cents a pound or frac- 
tion thereof, the Acting Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, Chase C. Grove, 
has just announced, 

The full text of Mr. Grove’s announce- 
follows: 

In connection with report made by the 
postmaster at Seattle, Washington, that 
many parcel-post packages received at 
his office for the Straits Settlements are 
prepaid more than 14 cents a pound, 
postmasters will instruct all concerned 
at their offices that no transit charges 
are applicable to parcel-post packages 
for the Straits Settlements and that 
the postage rate for such packages is 


ment 


Page 2, Col. 2 | 


Page 5, Col. 3 
enact law | 





; Lake Michigan. 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Department of Agriculture to stop 


Daily cotton and wool market price | 


2nd Cir., allows | 





and Law Digest | 


attendance at | 





Electrical Industry | 


Patent claims allowed for high-ten- 
sion electric switch. (F. P, Lawler.) 
Page 10, Col. 7 
Electrical equipment exports show 
gain during first seven months of 1927. 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Foodstuffs 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, meat, butter and cheese markets, 
Page 4 


Foreign Aff airs 


Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir. allows 
judgments against Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road and in favor of Russia in actions 
growing out of breach of contract and 
negligence due to fire. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

General Claims Commission denies 
award to American injured in attack 
by Indians in Mexico in 1905. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Department of State announces 
transfers, promotions and appointments 
in foreign service. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Historic monuments of France 
greater attractions than Art galleries 
and museums. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Southern Chinese forces mobilize | 
troops to resist landing of Nationalists. | 

Page 2, Col. 7 | 

Changes announced in list of United 
States consular offices. 

Page 3, Col. 3 


Gameand Fish 


Department of Commerce states any | 
fish that can be seen by naked eye 
furnishes food in Philippines. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Department of Interior offers buffa- 
loes from Yellowstone Park herd. 

Page 3, Col. 5 
1 - + 
Gov't Topical Survey 

Clarence M. Young, of the Depart- 
nent of Commerce, describes the con- 
rol and oferation of commercial and 
civilian aviation. 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Inland Waterways 


Chicago petitions for modification of | 
existing permit to divert waters of | 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Rep. Collier favors flood relief and | 

tax reduction legislation. | 

Page 1, Col. 7 } 

Argentine to construct Costanero 

Canal. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Insurance 
Weekly mortality statistics. 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Labor 
Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., holds ex- 


| penses incurred for maintenance and 
Page 4 | 


cure of injured seaman are not recov- ! 
erable from third party responsible for 
injury. (Gypsum Packet Co. v. Steam 
Tug Federal.) 1 
Page 8, Col. 7 | 
Officials of American Federation of | 
Labor make air flight in Army Air ; 
Corps planes. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports | 
study of cooperatfve societies in United 
States. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Conciliation officer participating in 
Illinois conference. 
Page 2, Col. 3 


Lumber 


Wood oils from tung trees of Florida 
reported of better grade than imported 
material. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Foreign Trade Active 
In Southwest Africa 


Imports Increase 93 Per Cent 
in Four Years States De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Foreign Trade in Southwest Africa is 
intcreasing rapidly, the Department of 
Commerce is advised by the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Johannesburg, W. 
L. Kilcoin. The report follows in full 
text: 

Under the influence of expanding min- 
eral and agricultural development, the 
foreign trade of Southwest Africa has 
shown a consistently upward tendency 
over the past four years. The returns 
for 1926, which have just become avail- 


625, and exports amounting to £3,292,986. 

Although both phases of the trade 
have been characterized by a distinct 
improvement, imports have registered 
the most notable gains, advancing by 
nearly 93 per cent over the four-year 
period from £1,301,304 in 1923 to £1,- 
777,164 in 1924 to £189,851,000 in 1925 
and to £2,507,625 im 1926, 

With but three exceptions (agricul- 
tural products excluding foodstuffs, 
jewelry and musical instruments), all 


14 centsa pound or fraction thereof (See 
subitem “Parcel post” of the item 
“Straits Settlements” on page 882 of the 
current Postal Guide), 


ntained in 


She Auited States Dail 


! 


Manufacturers 


Board of Tax Appeals disallows de- 
duction for exhaustion of patents ac- 
quired without capital cost. (Cement 
Gun Co., Inc.) 


Milling 


Demand for wheat less in Burope as 

weather conditions improve. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
price analysis. 
Page 4 


Mines and Minerals 


Bureau of Mines reports production 
of minerals in 1926 as second highest 
on record. 


Page 8, Col. 2 


Daily grain marke 


Page 6, Col. 6 | 

Explorations for mincrals in Aus- | 
tralia planned by Government there, 

Page 9, Col. 4 


Municipal Gov't 


Chicago petitions for modification of 
existing permit to divert waters of | 
Lake Michigan. 





Page 1, Col. 5 

Per capita c@st of Government of 
Dayton, Ohio, given as $28.21 for 1926. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


National Defense 


Officials of American Federation of | 
Labor make air flight in Army Air | 
Corps planes. : 

Page 12, Col. 7 | 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 

War Department. 
Page 4, Col. 4 

Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
Navy Department. 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
Marine Corps. 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Army enlisted men detailed to school. 
Page 3, Col. 1 





Packers 
Daily meat 

price analysis. 

Patents 


Patent suits 
courts, 


and livestock market | 


Page 4 


filed in. the various 
Page 11, 
See Special Index and Law 


on Page 11. 
Postal Service 


Comptroller General says burglar 
alarms may not be installed in the post 
offices of the country this fiscal year. 

Page 3, Col. 7 | 

Postal quarters leased in various | 
sections. Page 12, Col. 1 

Transit charges not required on par- 
cel post to Straits Settlements. 

Page 12, Col. 3 


Public Health 


Weekly mortality statistics. 
Page 2, Col. 1 | 


Public Lands 


Tourist returns pieces of petrified 
wood to Petrified Forest National Park 
in Arizona. 


Radio 


Permit asked for special transmitter | 
using beam of light for antenna. 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Railroads 


Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., allows 
judgments against Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road and in favor of Russia in actions 
growing out of breach of contract and 
negligence due to fire. 


Col. 5 
Digest 


Page 3, 


Col. 4 





Page 1, Col. 4 

Great Northern Railway asks for ap- 
proval of sale of $20,000,000 of gen- 
eral mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, 
Page 6, Col. 5 


the major merchandise classifications 
showed larger imports in 1926 than in 
the previous year, but the heaviest sin- 
gle increase was in the group covering 
metals, machinery and vehicles which 


is directly attributable to the upward | 


trend in agriculture and mining in the 


Protectorate. Foodstuffs and _ textiles, 
two other large groups, also 


substantial gains over 1925 figures. 


indicate 


Excluding the reexport business with 
.the Southwest of the Union 
Africa, Germany is the most important 
supplier to the Protectorate, the German 
participation last year amounting to 
£696,917 or approximately 43 per cent 
of direct merchandise imports. This was 
an increase of £128,640 over 1925 when 
German imports amounted to £568,277 
or 40 per cent of the aggregate of direct 
merchandise imports. It is significant, 
moreover, that this development has been 
noticeable over the past four years, the 
German relative proportion having risen 
by some 10 per cent during that period. 

Imports from the United States into 
Southwest Africa while relatively small 
have shown a marked increase during 
the past four years, rising from a value 
of £16,914 in 1923 to £93,678 in 1926. 
Indirect imports by way of the Union 
are known to be considerable, especially 
in such lines as agricultural implements, 
| mining machinery, motor cars, ete., and 


| ; 
| undoubtediy account for a fair share of 


| the £688,882 worth of zoods imported 
through the Union dming 1926, 


‘Todays Issue 


. + 


| in resultant collision. 
| City of New York.) 


| statute 


| leaving ships are held as covered 


| advanced from £637,566 to £771,171 and | 


of South | 


Is 
of 


Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


Summary of rate complaints. 

Page 6, Col. 4 
Railroad with- 
issue of gold 


Baltimore & Ohio 
draws application for 
mortgage bonds. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

~ e 
Science 

Summary of work 
investigations by 
Survey 


of seismological 
Coast & Geodetic 
reviewed at European inter- 


| national conference. 


2 


Page 1, Col. 

Bureau of Standards studies avail- 

ability of tuning fork for use as time- 
piece. 


Page 1, Col. 3 


| Shipping 


District Court, N. Y., holds vessel un- 
der way which crossed course which 
those in charge knew other vessel, hid- 
den in fog, was traveling, was at fault 
(Emery, ete., v. 


Page 10, Col. 1 

Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., holds ex- 
penses incurred for maintenance and 
cure of injured seamar: are not recov- 
erable from third party responsible for 
injury. (Gypsum Packet Co. v. Steam 


| Tug Federal.) 


Page 8, Col. 7 
Court of Appeals, 2d Cire, directs 
damages against dock yard company 
for loss by fire to vessel it was repair- 
ing. (Olsen Water & Towing Co. v. 
UU, ep 
Page 10, Col. 5 
Court of Appeals, 2d Cir, absolves 
vessel being navigated according to 
from liabiiity for collision. 
(United = Fruit Steamship Corp. v. 
Steamship Hermes, ete., et al.) 
Page 10, Col. 2 
Gang plank accidents suffered while 
by 
Longshoremens’ Act. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Shipping Board not to contract for 
agencies with any representatives of 
foreign lines. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Department of Commerce describes 
Russian methods of mechanical loading 
and unloading of grain at southern 
ports, 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Shipping Board expresses willing- 
ness to negotiate for purchase of 
former American Pioneer Line. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Taxation 


Summary of decisions by Board 
Tax Appeals. 


of 


Page 8, Col. 2 
Rep. Collier favors flood relief and 
tax reduction legislation. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


| Textiles 


Cotton crop estimated as of Sept. 1 
at probable production of 12,692,000 
bales. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 

Page 4 
Tobacco 

Large sales of South Carolina 
bacco reported in August. 

Page 5, Col. 7 


W holesale Trade | 


| 

Bureau of Labor Statistics says | 

wholesale prices of all commodities in- 
creased on average of 51% in 1926. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Wool 


Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis, 


to- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
* Page 4 | 


Johannesburg Plans 
Large Expenditures 


Municipal projects now under way in 
Johannesburg, Africa, will cost approxi- 
mately £1,700,000, about $8,262,000, the 
Department of Commerce is advised by 
the Assistant Trade Commissioner in 
that City, William L. Kileoin. 

The roport follows in full text: 

A large number of important munici- 

pal projects are now under way _ in 
Johannesburg, representing an expendi- 
ture of approximately £1,700,000. 
_. The largest expenditure is for sewer- 
agé>sextension and will jnvolve an outlay 
of £1,000,000. The City Council is only 
allowed to spend £200,000 a year on this 
scheme. Contracts are now being called 
for this work in specified suburbs and 
it is expected that the entire program 
will take about 6 years to complete. 

During the next two months a £100,- 
000 road scheme now under way will be 
completed and thereafter the city will 
spend £62,500 a year on roads, the funds 
for which will be raised by a_ special 
property levy. 

A new 10,000 k. w. electric power plant 
is nearing completion and should be 
ready in about two months time. The 
cost will be about £205,000 when finally 
commissioned. The Municipal Council 
has requested the Administrator’s sanc- 
tion for another proposed plant, but this 
is not included in the present estimate, 

Work has started on the new munici- 
pal gas works, for which the expendi- 
ture is placed at £300,000. 

| In addition to these schemes £51,000 
has been allocated for playgrounds, £30,- 

| 900 for new busses for the municipal 
routes, and varying and smallex sums 
for other projects, : 
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issued, after March 
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Labor Leaders 


See Washington 
From Airplanes 


Headed by President Green, 
Officials Take Inspection 


| Flight of Army Air 


Corps. 

A group of labor leaders, headed by 
the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, William Green, made 
flights over Washington on September 8 
in Army Air Corps planes at the- invi- 


| tation of the Assistant Secretary .bf 


| War for Aviation, F. Trubee Davison, 
it was announced by Department of War 
September 8. 

The labor officials made their flights 


||| in connection with an inspection of the 


Army Air Corps post at Bolling Field. 
President Green was piloted in his first 
aerial trip by Lieut. Lester J. Maitland, 
who piloted the Army’s trans-Pacific 
plane from San Francisco to Honolulu 
in July, 1927. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Nearly a score of prominent labor 
leaders, headed by William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, “took to the air” on September 8, 
in Army planes, 

Arrangements were made by the War 
Department for an inspection of the 
Army Air Corps post at Bolling Field, 
Anacostia, and part of the inspection con- 
sisted of flights over Washington by the 
labor leaders few of whom have ever 
flown before. 

Interested in Defense. 

American labor has shown strong in- 


| terest, in national defense. Last fall, Mr. 
Green and his colleagues made an offi- 


cial inspection of the Plattsburg train- 


ing camp and now, at the invitation of 


Agsistant Secretary of War F. Trubee 
Davison who is in charge of Army Air 
Gerps activities, Mr. Green and his col- 
leagues obtained first-hand information 
of the Army’s air equipment and air ex- 
pansion program. 

Among labor leaders who made the in- 
spection on September 8 were the fol- 
lowing: 

Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, Daniel J. 


Tobin, treasurer of the Federation, and 


Vice Presidents Frank Duffy, Thomas A. 


| Rickert, Jacob Fischer, Martin F. Ryan, 


James Wilson, James P. Noonan and 
Matthew Woll. 
Felix J. Belair, president, Bookbindets; 


| Arthur C. Wharton, president, and E. C: 


Davidson, secretary, Machinists; James 
O’Connell, president, Metal Trades; Wil- 
liam J. McSorley, president, Building 
Trades; Edward F. Kloter, president, 
Electrical Workers; Frederick Baer, pres- 
ident, and George J. Richardson, secre- 
tary, International Association of Fire- 


Luncheon Served. 

Prior to the inspection a luncheon was 
given by Peter J. Brady, president of 
the Federation Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York City, to Mr. Green 
and his colleagues. Among the spe- 
cially invited guests were: Assistant 


| Secretaries of War Hanford MacNider 
| and 


F. Trubee 
MacCracken, 


William P. 
Secretary of 


Davison; 
Assistant 


| Commerce, Maj. Gen. Charles P. Sum- 


merall, Chief of Staff, and Porter Adams, 
President of the National Aeronautic 
Association. 

President Green took his first aerial 
trip in a plane piloted by Lieut. Lester 
J. Maitland who, with Lieut. Albert F, 
Hagenberger, was the first to bridge by 
air the gap between this continent and 
Hawaii. 





Government Costs 
In Dayton Increase 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
those for permanent improvements, 
These payments in éxcess of revenue re- 
ceipts were mét from the proceeds of 
debt obligations. The revenue receipts 
included for the school district amounted 
to $2,975,799. 

Of the total revenue receipts $15,263 
represents receipts from a city depart- 
ment or enterprise on account of serve 
ices. 

Property taxes represented 170.6 per 
cent .of the total revenue for 1926, 71.4 
per cent for 1925, and 63.1 per cent for 
1917. The increase in the amount of 
property taxes collected was 160.1 per 
cent from 1917 to 1925, and 10.7 per cent 
from 1925 to 1926. The per capita prop- 
erty taxes were $33.55 in 1926, $31.03 
in 1925, and $14.40 ‘n 1917, 

Earnings of public service enterprises 
operated by the city represented 8.3 per 
cent of the total revenue for 1926, 7.8 
per ceni for 1925, and 9.9 per cent for 
1917. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) “of Dayton 
on December 31, 1926, was $16,496,987, 
or $93.20 per capita. Of the total net 
indebtedness $6,109,485 was for the 
schools. In 1925 the per capita debt was 
$81.96, and in 1917, $54.40. The ine 
creased per capita net debt reported for 
1926 was principally due to bond issues 
for schools and the water-supply system. 

For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in Dayton subject to ad valorem 
taxes for city corporation was $336,603,- 
190. The levy for all purposes for 1926 
was $8,011,156, of which $3,387,238, or 
42.3 per cent, was levied for the city 
corporation; $3,215,907, or 40.1 per cent, 
for the schools; $84,151, or 1.1 per cent, 
for the State; and $1,323,460, or 16.5 
per cent, for the county. The per ea . 
ita tax levy for the city, school, ai 
and county was $45.26 in 1926, $43.09 
in 1925, and $23.15 in 1917, 





